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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_e—— 

HOUGH the news from the Western front, from the Italian 
front, from Salonika, and from Russia is all good, and in 
some cases very good indeed, it would be idle to pretend that 
there has not been a certain amount of anxiety shown in this 
country about the military situation in Rumania. Many 
public writers show signs of depression owing to the undoubted 
fact that the Rumanians clearly bit off rather more than they 
could chew when they penetrated so deeply into Transylvania, and 
have now had to fall back. But though this is an undeniable 
fact, and one for which we are sorry, we are bound to say that it 
does not strike us as in any sense proving that our Rumanian 
Allies have placed themselves in a position of real danger, or that 
there is the least chance of the Germans being able to play in 
Rumania the part which they played in Serbia a year ago. In 
the first place, the Rumanians are five times as strong as the 
Serbians in numbers. Next, the Germans are very much weaker 
than they were when they overran Serbia. Finally, owing to 
our position at Salonika, our power of diverting strength from 
the attack on Rumania is also five times as great as it was in the 
analogous case. We hope, then, that we shall not be thought 
to be incorrigibly optimistic if we say that in our opinion there 

is no real cause for serious anxiety in regard to Rumania. 





The first and most important thing to note is that, though the 
Rumanians have had to retreat, it is quite clear that their Army has 
been able to do so without any loss of moral. Otherwise we should 
hear of great losses of prisoners. But even the German wireless 
dares not make any claim this week beyond the capture of cleven 
bundred in the battle at Brasso—a loss which may be described as 
not abnormal in a rearguard action in which large forces are involved. 
If the Germans were to get possession of the passes into 
Rumania and penetrate actually into the country, no doubt the 
position would be serious; but that has not happened yet, and 
we do not believe it will happen. Till it does we refuse to be 
frightened by German bluff. 


Meanwhile it would appear that the Rumanians have got the 
mastery of their assailants in the Dobrudja. Here they are holding 
their own, and more than holding their own. The next point to be 
insisted upon is that the forces of the Allies in the Balkans will 
do everything in their power—as a matter of fact we believe they 
are already doing this—to relieve the pressure upon Rumania. 
Obligations alike of security and honour make it imperative that 
Rumania’s interests shall be our first concern in the Balkans. 


If the course of events in Transylvania has been, though through 
no fault of the Rumanians, somewhat disappointing, another of 
our Latin Allies, the Italians, have been able to give this week the 
best poseible account of themselves. They have struck a magnifi- 
cently powerful blow in the region of the Carso. Attacking on 


the line from the river Vippacco to the south of Oppacchiasella, 
they have won ground and taken over five thousand prisoners. 
At the same time they have advanced near Gorizia, which is 





some eight or nine miles to the north, and taken eight hundred and 
sixty-one prisoners. In addition, five hundred and thirty prisoners 
have this week been taken by the Italians in the Trentino. Alto- 
gether, the total Italian bag of prisoners is only twenty-five short of 
six thousand five hundred. That is excellent news, and shows that, 
while the Austrian powers of resistance are rapidly weakening, 
there is no war-weariness on the part of the Italians. It is clear, 
indeed, that their Army is improving as steadily as those of France 
and Britain. 


If we turn to the Western front, though there has been nothing so 
sensational as the Italian triumph, the latest news is very good. 
The French were able to announce on Wednesday that on the day 
before they had made a most successful attack south of the Somme 
between Berny-en-Santerre and Chaulnes, had taken the hamlet of 
Bovent, and now hold the northern and western outskirts of Ablain- 
court, and most of the woods of Chaulnes. They inflicted great loss 
upon the Germans and close on fifteen hundred prisoners were 
taken. 


In the case of the Salonika front the news is distinctly good. 
The Serbians and French on the left—that is, in and around Monastir 
—have been making good progress and taking prisoners, while on 
the right the British by means of cavalry have reached and cut 
the Seres line. While such activity is maintained the great de- 
mands made upon the Bulgarians to help in Transylvania, and 
still more in the Dobrudja, cannot be attended to. The Bulgarians 
could not disengage themselves if they wanted to, and we may be 
sure that in the case of Monastir the last thing they desire is to give 
ground. In all probability they would rather be driven out of 
Sofia than out of this much coveted ancient town. 


We give below some of the details of the strangely confused 
transactions which inevitably come with revolutions such as 
those which are taking place in Greece. Before doing so, how- 
ever, we must state that the French Admiral in command of the 
Allied Fleet on Tuesday required of the Greek Government that 
the whole of the Greek Fleet should be given up to him by one 
o'clock on Wednesday. ‘The larger units are to be disarmed and 
their crews reduced to one-third, while the smaller units are to 
be handed over as they are. In addition, certain coast batteries 
are to be disarmed, and the mails as well as the Piraeus-Larissa 
Railway are to be placed under the control of the Allies. The 
Government, we are told, have accepted these demands, under 
protest, and have already carried them out, or at any rate the 
essential part of them. If the King of Greece’s powers in his 
kingdom are eaten away at this rate by M. Venizelos on one side 
and the Allies on the other, very little of him will soon remain— 
like the Cheshire Cat—except his smile. 





King Constantine, whose objection to taking the side of the Allies 
is ostensibly based on the fact that the Greek Army is not equipped 
for the field, and on his fear that the Greeks of Asia Minor would 
be massacred by the Turks, continues to mark time. Having 
accepted the resignation of the Kalogeropoulos Cabinet, he has asked 
M. Lambros, Professor of History in the University of Athens, to 
form a new Ministry. M. Lambros is still trying to do this. His 
sentiments are said to be pro-German, but he has stated that his 
obiect is to form a “ sincere business Cabinet.” Meanwhile officers 
and men of both the Army and Navy daily slip away from their 
posts unimpeded to join the Provisional Government of M. Venizelos, 


The hesitation of King Constantine is illustrated by his interview 
with M. Drakopoulis, the leader of the Greek Labour Party. M. 
Drakopoulis, who took his degree at Oxford, and is in complete 
sympathy with the Allies, was bold enough to tell the King that 
he was following a dangerous policy which would lead to the loss of 
his throne. The King answered that if the country were lost it 
would not much matter what happened to the throne. He gave 
M. Drakopoulis to understand that he still believed in the victory 
of Germany, and said that a German invasion would mean the end 
of Greece. M. Drakopoulis replied that Germany could not expect 





Greece to do more than she had done for neutrality, and that the 
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first duty of the King was to be the enemy of the Bulgarians. A 
declaration of war against the Bulgarians would at once unite the 
whole nation. When the King objected that the Greek Army was 
not ready, that the Treasury was empty, and that the Allies oflered 
Greece no help, M. Drakopoulis replied that the Allies had never 
played any one false, and would never be anything but a good 
friend to Greece. The King promised to consider this very frank 
expression of opinion. 


While King Constantine hesitates M. Venizelos is busily organ- 
izing the Provisional Government. He left Crete at the end of last 
week. Evidently he had information of a German plan for inter- 
cepting: his ship, as at the last moment he changed from one ship to 
another. The ship in which he was supposed to be was chased 
for some distance by a German submarine. Proceeding by way of 
Chios and Mitylene, M. Venizelos went to Salonika. At Mitylene 
there were enthusiastic demonstrations, but it was evident that the 
populace did not sympathize with M. Venizelos’s object of saving 
the dynasty. It is interesting to learn that the Turks of Mitylene, 
who belong to the Old Turk Party, support the revolution. At 
Salonika M. Venizelos was again enthusiastically received, was 
grected heartily by General Sarrail, and was blessed by the Greek 
Bishops. 

When the House of Commons reassembled on Tuesday Mr. 
Runciman made the extremely important announcement that the 
Government had decided to take over the whole control of the 
wheat supply. They will work through a Royal Commission, which 
will be invested with full powers to secure a sufficient and regular 
supply. The Government have already bought a very large amount 
of Australian wheat. Mr. Runciman explained that the possibility 
ef the release of much wheat now locked up in grain-exporting 
countries had caused the trade here to become disinclined to hold 
more than a minimum stock. Consequently the Government had 
adopted the recommendution of the Cabinet Committee on Food 
Supplies that the Government must themselves undertake importa- 
tion. Mr. Runciman stated that the Government had taken 
steps to secure the necessary tonnage. Requisitioned vessels 
would have to provide space at fixed rates. The Royal Commission 
will consist of Lord Crawford (President), Mr. A. Garrett Anderson 
(of the Orient Line), Sir Henry Rew (recently Assistant-Secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture), Sir George Saltmarsh (formerly President 
of the London Corn Trade Association), and Messrs. H. W. Patrick, 
Hugh Rathbone, Oswald Robinson, T. B. Royden, and J. F. Beale. 


Mr. Redmond made his anxiously looked for speech on com- 
pulsion im Ireland at Waterford on Friday, October 6th. With an 
imperturbability which takes away the breath of an Englishman, 
but which to an Irish Nationalist is apparently normal, he declared 
that “the real responsibility’ for what had happened—i.e., the 
rebellion—rested upon the British Government, and that it was idle 
to imagine that the relations between Ireland and the Government 
could continue as they had been before. Those relations had been 
and must be fundamentally changed. Considering that Mr. Birrell 
eonducted the government of Ireland exactly on Mr. Redmond’s 
principles, even after the Coalition had been formed, this is probably 
the most impudent statement in recorded history. Mr. Redmond of 
course has an explanation ready of his statement, but it will, we 
venture to say, find few supporters in this country. It comes to 
this, that since the war Ireland had not received sufficient sym- 
pathy from the British Government—the crowning wickedness 
being that Sir Edward Carson received a post under the Crown ! 
What an outrage on Ireland ! 


Mr. Redmond went on to declare that if the Government attempted 
to enforce conscription it would be resisted in every village in 
Ireland. “ Its attempted enforcement would be a scandal which 
would ring round the whole civilized world.” To the scandal of 
Ireland allowing other people to fight the battles of the Empire, 
while young Ireland gathers in the high wages which any man can 
now earn in Ireland, Mr. Redmond made no reference. Mr. 
Redmond added the ridiculous statement that the demand for 
conscription was made not on military grounds, but by those who 
wanted to betray Ireland and make bed blood between the two 
countries. Of course the very reverse is the case. The bad blood 
will come from the feeling of Englishmen and Scotsmen that they 
were left in the lurch to fight battles which no one can say are 
specially English or Scottish interests, but which concern the 
whole Empire. 








Mr. Redmond, who, like all his Nationalist countrymen, is good 
at threats mixed with cajolery, after declaring that the Irish Party }, 
would defeat conscription, said that the way to get recruits 
was to soothe the inflamed feelings of the Irish people by with- 
drawing martial law and generally apologizing to the Sinn Feimers 





a 
for our blunder in having treated their well-meant little ris: in 
the spirit we did, and acknowledging that we ought not to have 
interfered with their April “shoot” of khaki-clad men, We 
must recognize “ generously and chivalrously” all that Ireland 
has done. “On these lines the Government will succeed in tp. 
cruiting even after all that has happened. But as for conscription, 
that way lies madness, ruin, and disaster.” 


Mr. Redmond, went on to declare “ that nothing in the world 
would ever induee him to aecept as a settlement of the Home 
Rule question any scheme providing for the permanent division 
of Ireland.” He then protested that Mr. Lloyd George's achems 
limited the exclusion of the six counties to the duration of the 
war. That is not the view of the negotiations which Sir Edwan] 
Carson and Mr. Lloyd George himself gave us in Parliament. The 
exclusion was to be as permanent as Parliament could make it, 
No one could make it more permanent than that. In other words, 
exclusion was to hold the field until the six-county area no longe: 
desired it or till Parliament should order otherwise—a mere verbal 
statement of the fact that under a Parliamentary Constitution 
an Act of Parliament can do anything except turn a man into a 
woman. Mr. Redmond ended by declaring that the rumours that 
efforts would be made to revive Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme had 
not a word of truth in them. For good or ill, that scheme was 
dead, and after the scandalous bad faith that was shown in regard 
to the scheme he would go into no more private negotiations upon 
the matter. 


Now if there was bad faith, which we deny, it must have been bad 
faith on the part of some individual. Whom does Mr. Redmond 
accuse ? We should like to think Mr. Redmond was acting like a 
gentleman and a man of honour, but if he is he ought to make no 
general charges but have the courage to say boldly whom he is aiming 
at. We have only to add that if Mr. Redmond is correct in saying 
that the Lloyd George scheme for the exclusion of the six-county 
area is never to be revived, then Home Rule is as dead as Queen 
Anne. The Government are pledged to introduce an Amending 
Bill, and there is no power on earth that can now prevent that 
Amending Bill taking the form of the exclusion of the six-county 
area. If that was certain, as it was, the moment the Lloyd George 
scheme was rejected, it is made ten times more certain by the 
refusal of Nationalist Ireland to bear her share of the burden of 
defending the Empire, and forcing the whole of that burden upon 
the people of England and Scotland. Does any sane person 
suppose that you could get any soldiers in the British Army to 
shoot down the people of North-East Ulster if they resisted 
the Home Rule Act being applied to them? But if this is un- 
thinkable, and the Nationalists will not accept Home Rule for 
the twenty-six counties alone, the Home Rule Act can never be 
carried out. 





This may seem to some people like a very tragic ond to a long 
agony, and yet as a matter of fact we venture to say that the 
majority of the people of Ireland are at heart deeply relieved by the 
conclusion. They have had the immense satisfaction of bullying, 
worrying, and generally humbugging John Bull for the last twenty 
years, plus extracting from his pockets vast sums of money and 
getting land for the farmer, cheap houses for the cottager, and many 
nice little privileges for the Church in the way of education, and on 
the top of it all, the excitement of a rebellion and real bloodshed. 
And after all they are not going to have the very doubtful blessing 
of being ruled and taxed by the Sinn Feiners. It may please the 
Roman Church still to pretend that they are devoted to the con- 
stitutional cause, but as a matter of fact there is a good deal of 
evidence to show that they are heartily glad that their property is 
likely to remain under the protection of the United Kingdom. The 
members of the Church who profess Sinn Fein views are of course 
numerous, but all the same the Church does not want Sinn Feia 
to win. 

On Thursday week President Wilson, speaking at Omaha, said 
that the United States was “as ready to fight as any nation in the 
world ” (we take the words from the Times), but that the cause 
“must be just and important.” The United States had held off 
the present conflict, not because she was not interested, not because 
she was indifferent, but because the part she wanted to play was 
“ different from that ordinarily played by a nation at war.” “The 
roots” of the European conflict were “still obscure,” and its 
“ objects had not been disclosed.” 





Mr. Wilson continued :— 

“When you are asked are you not willing to fight, reply ‘ Yes,’ 
but that you are waiting for something worth fighting for. You are 
looking for that sort of quarrel within the intricacies of which sre 
written all the texts of the rights of man. You are looking for some 
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elevate spirit and not de it, some cause in 
ot oe eer te ced human if that be necessary, 


Mt the common compacts of liberty can be sealed with the 
of free men.” 

who are suffering daily from the present bloody welter can 
only express their poignant regret that they have been unable to 
Mr. Wilson the reasons why they think their sufferings 
and sacrifices @ thousand times worth while, and why the roots of 
the controversy seem to them less obscure than any cause of war 


jn the whole range of history. 


oH 
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The papers of Friday week contained summaries of a memorandum 
by General Sixt von Arnim, commanding the Fourth German 
Corps, on the Somme fighting during July. This document, which 
was during one of our advances, is the most flattering 
tribute which the British troops have yet received. It is one long 
record of German deficiencies and British superiority written by a 
careful and capable officer who knows what he is talking about. 
“The English infantry has undoubtedly learned much since the 
gutumn offensive,” says the memorandum (we quote from the 
Times), and goes on to speak of the “great dash” of our men, who 
have “training and physique” in their favour. Perhaps the 
chief impression made on the General’s mind is that the British 
artillery is “ numerically far superior” to the German. Everything 
behind the German lines is so systematically bombarded that all 
kinds of movements are difficult. He does not complain that 
Germany has not enough ammunition, but he does point out that it 
did not reach the places where it was vitally needed. German 
serial reconnaissance failed to supply the necessary direction. 





The list of defects is a very long one. General von Arnim says 
that the Staffs of the Higher Command “ proved inadequate in 
xetual fighting.” There is need of more machine guns, and the 
General considers the heavy German machine guns less handy than 
the lighter British guns. As a result of studying the British attacks 
he offers several suggestions for imparting to the German troops 
“the highest possible degree of self-reliance.” He condemns the 
narrow German trenches with steep sides, in which men are frequently 
buried, and recommends shallower trenches of the British type. 
As this remarkable document was written in July, we may be sure 
that the General’s impressions have become very much deeper and 
gloomier by October. The memorandum is the work of a man who 
knows that the initiative has finally passed from his side. All 
his suggestions are for improving the power of defence. We 
value the document the more-for the ability and coolness with 
which it is written. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the situation that has 
arisen owing to the sudden outbreak of submarine activity off the 
coast of the United States. Here we must briefly chronicle the 
fact that on Saturday last the German submarine ‘ U53’ put into 
Newport, Rhode Island, after a seventeen days’ voyage, and left 
after three hours’ stay. On Sunday morming the submarine was 
reported to have been at work off the United States coast. By 
Tuesday we had learned what this meant. Some nine vessels had 
been sunk off the Nantucket Lightship, just outside Newport, 
Rhode Island. One vessel was Dutch, one Norwegian, and the 
others British. Details have not yet come to hand, but it appears 
that the ships were fired at without warning. Thirty-four Americans 
were on board one of the vessels, but there seems to have been 
no loss of life on the part of passengers or crews. 


The three biggest of the British ships were the ‘Strathdene* 
(4,321 tons), the ‘West Point’ (3,847 tons), and the ‘Stephano’ 
(3449 tons). The Dutch ship was the ‘ Bloomersdijk’ (4,850 
tons), and the Norwegian was the ‘Christian Knudsen’ (3,878 
tons). The United States Navy was happily able to make use 
of its ships to prevent loss of life, which but for their intervention 
must have taken place. The feeling among the American public 
8 one of great annoyance and embarrassment, due in no small 
degree to the fact that America made a special request to us to 
Withdraw our cruisers from her coasts as their presence, it was 
declared, was resented by the American people. Wishing, as we 
have always wished, to show friendliness and good fecling to 
America, we complied with the American request, although of 
course we could not have been adjudged guilty of any breach of 
international law had we refused to do so. 


But this request to us makes it essential that a similar request 
thould be made to the Germans. But what if they refuse 
where we complied? In truth, every circumstance seems to 
contribute embarrassment and difficulty for the Government at 
Washington. Meanwhile the language of the subsidized German- 


American Press has a note of menace and insult which must be 
extremely galling to the Americans. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Asquith moved a 
supplementary Vote of Credit for three hundred millions for war 
purposes in a speech which is universally admitted to have been 
one of the most impressive and eloquent that even he has made 
during the war. We must refer first to the wholly satisfactory 
way in which he dealt with the problem of premature peace. We 
ourselves have never felt any anxiety in regard to that point, but 
nevertheless we were glad of Mr. Lloyd George’s plain speaking 
on the question, and are still more glad to find the Prime Minister, 
who of course speaks not merely for himself but for the whole of 
his colleagues, using language quite as strong as that employed 
by the Secretary of State for War. 

The particular passage is so important as well as so eloquent 
and moving that we must quote it in full :— 


“The strain which the war imposes on ourselves and our Allies, 
the hardships which we freely admit it involves to some of those who are 
not directly concerned in the struggle, the upheaval of trade, the devasta- 
tion of territory, the loss of irreplaceable lives; this long and sombre 
procession of cruelty and suffering, lighted up as it is by deathless 
examples of heroism and chivalry, cannot be allowed to end in some 
patched-up, precarious, dishonouring compromise, masquerading under 
the name of peace. No one desires to prolong for a single unnecessary 
day the tragic spectacle of bloodshed and destruction, but we owe it 
to those who have given their lives for us in the flower of their youth, 
in the hope and promise of the future, that their supreme sacrifice 
shall not be in vain. The ends of the Allies are well known; they 
have been frequently and precisely stated. They are not selfish ends, 
they are not vindictive ends, but they require that there should be 
adequate reparation for the past and adequate security for the future, 
On their achievement we in this country honestly believe depends 
the best hopes of humanity. For them we have given—we are giving— 
what we can least afford to give—without stint, without regret, not 
only as the price by which the world will purchase and surely hold 
in the years to come protection for the weak, supremacy of right over 
force, free development under equal conditions, and each in accordance 
with its own genius, of all the States, great or small, which build up the 
family of civilized mankind.” 








Those are words which even the most prejudiced and unjust 
and the most pessimistic of the Prime Minister's critics should 
surely find it impossible to regard as unsatisfactory or as hedging, 
Mr. Asquith’s survey of the war was a brilliant piece of work, but 
so concentrated that it defies any attempt on the part of the 
summarist. We must, however, point out that, though Mr. Asquith 
did not exaggerate or go beyond the truth by a hair’s-breadth, the 
total effect was extraordinarily, and justly, optimistic. Very 
notable was the passage in regard to the position of Greece, im 
which, after a most sympathetic referenee to our relations with 
that country, the Prime Minister seemed to look forward to Greece 
yet taking ‘a worthy part on the side to which she is committed 
by all that is great and glorious in the traditions of her past.” 
That is an expression of feeling which will be widely echoed by the 
nation as a whole, 


Before we leave Mr. Asquith’s speech we must summarize 
some of the figures quoted by him. Up till now, and including 
the Vote of Wednesday night, Parliament has voted something 
like £3,132,000,000. The daily average cost of the war is 
five millions, Of this the amount lent to the Allies and the 
Dominions reaches the enormous total of £253,000,000. Of this 
item the Prime Minister pointed out that there was no part of our 
expenditure which was more important to the Allied cause than 
that which fell under this head. We had no selfish interests in the 
matter. We are not profiting thereby. He added: “ Although 
the expenditure under this head is growing beyond the careful 
estimate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is an expenditure 
which I do not regret, and which I am perfectly sure that the Hous 
will not ask the Government to curtail.” 


Unfortunately we cannot find space to follow the details of the 
debate, but we must draw attention to Sir Edward Carson's touching 
allusion to Mr. Asquith’s loss of his son. He spoke of “ the deep 
sympathy and affection which we felt towards the Prime Minister 
in the circumstances in which he has had to make his speech.” 
He himself had known Raymond Asquith professionally, and ne 
one who had done so “ could doubt that he would have fulfilled the 
highest possible expectations of those who had watched his early, 
great, and unparalleled University caregr.” 











Bank Rate. 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent, July 13th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT GERMANY IS REALLY AFTER. 


HE United States Government find themselves in a 
position of great and increasing difficulty owing to the 
sudden outbreak of German submarine activity on their 
coasts. We do not want to say anything that will add to the 
embarrassment felt at Washington, and we can fully sympa- 
thize with the bewilderment experienced by the State Depart- 
ment, for not only has the new German under-sea campaign 
come as a surprise, but they are clearly at a loss to under- 
stand what it means. Or rather we may say of them as 
Tacitus said of the Roman Senate, after they had heard a 
dark and threatening specch from Tiberius full of equivoques 
and obscurity: “‘ The Senators dreaded nothing so much as 
to seem to understand him.” The President and his Adminis- 
tration most sincercly want peace, and are willing to make 
almost any sacrifices to get through the war without recourse 
to hostilities; but they are haunted, and considering all 
things it is little to be wondered at, by the thought: “ Can 
it really be possible that the Germans mean to force war 
upon us even at the eleventh hour, and that the policy of 
walking carefully and gently to avoid offending the criminal 
lunatic across the Atlantic is going to prove of no avail ? 
Are we going to be placed in such a position that patience, 
and diplomatic discretion, and the holding of an even balance 
between the Allies and the enemy will not save us from the 
evil and, as we hold, the disgrace of war?” In effect, the 
Washington Government are asking themselves: ‘* What is 
Germany’s game? What is she trying to do? Is there no 
way in which we can meet her demands without loss of 
national honour, or without forfeiting our neutral position 
and without giving the Allies the right to say that we are 
taking sides against them? Surely it cannot be that the 
Germans are really indifferent whether they do or do not 
come into conflict with the United States of America!” 

In our opinion, there is a perfectly easy answer to these 
doubts and questions, though, as we have said, it is only 
natural, in view of all the circumstances, which are in no 
eort of way discreditable, that the Americans should shrink 
from facing the conclusion that Germany may be trying. to 
force them into war. The first thing that the Americans have 
to take note of, however unpleasant, and to act upon, is the 
result of the long struggle between the German Foreign Office, 
with its policy of not pushing things too far in the case of 
America, and the policy of the Admiralty and Admiral von 
Tirpitz. The latter policy is one of ruthless, remorseless, relent- 
less warfare on the sea, in which the only thought shall be how 
best to wreck, ruin, and destroy all shipping and sea-borne 
trade intended for Great Britain, and it has won. Hencefor- 
ward there are to be no thoughts or misgivings as to the effect 
of submarine activity upon neutrals. Germany, as they say 
in Texas, has taken the bridle off. “ Whenever you see a 
trading vessel, sink her. Apologize to the neutrals as much as 
you like afterwards, but sink her. Sink! Sink! Sink what- 
ever is going to or coming from, or may some day come from or 
go to, the British Islands.” Thatis to be the German naval order 
oftheday. The Germanshave got a new supply of submarines, 
and they are going to use them regardless of American feelings. 
After all, from the German point of view, which is one of Real- 
politik, and is wholly uninfluenced by moral considerations, 
or even by the thought of the public opinion of the world, such 
cynical. disregard of American opinion is not unreasonable 
or unnatural. Why should Germany care? She wants to 
win the war, and she thinks that there still remains one 
card which may win it, or at any rate prevent her losing 
irreparably. That card is the submarine, and therefore 
she will play it. 

From the German point of view there are practically no 
“ contra-indications ” to submarine frightfulness. Come what 
may, America not only will not, but cannot, give material 
help to Germany. There is nothing to be got out of her as 
an active ally or as a friendly neutral. Again, the Germans 
argue, with a great show of reason, that American official 
enmity cannot injure them. Britain, they know, is not going 
to let the war stop for want of money, and though American 
help in this respect might be pleasant to the Allies, it could 
not affect the war in the least. Finally, the Germans are 
fully persuaded that the material power of America, either 
by land or cea, is not worth thinking about. America could 
not raise or maintain an army under cight or nine months 
at the very least, and no German wants to look beyond 
that period. Once again, then, says Berlin, why worry about 
Washington ! If Amcrica says this is in reality forcing war 








upon her, the Germans will no doubt be quite willin wale 
the plea. Force is always their remedy. . , 

But though the unlimited use of the submarine jg 
we feel certain, Germany’s settled policy, one ma vr 
from things said not ad in Berlin, but in the subsadi 4 
German Press of America, that one little loophole has wa 
left for the United States. The Germans will not fo. 
America to drink the dose of Realpolitik prepared for o nt 
the United States Government will undertake and perfons 
certain function at the behest of Germany. That function , 
to propose terms of peace regardless of whether the Allies do 
or do not want them proposed. The Germans want he 
United States to say that the war has reached a point whe : 
it is dangerous for neutrals. Germany is bein rs 

a - y 8 pressed go 
hard that she is in effect being driven mad, and her maddened 
springs of uncontrollable rage may cause universal ruin 
Therefore America, as the chief neutral, cannot any lon » 
pretend to be indifferent on the physical issue. ‘As it is 
evident that the Allies cannot kill the tiger, or at any rate 
kill it quickly, America is to tell them that they must give 
up hunting it. If they refuse, then America is to regard them 
as playing an unfriendly part, and so on and s0.on. This is 
the part that the Germans have, with their usual thoroughness 
and laboured ingenuity, cast for America. If she will agree 
to play it, the Germans will hold their hand as to the extra 
dose of unlimited submarine frightfulness. It is true, of 
course, that, as a matter of fact, Germany has never really 
been hampered, as she alleges, in her use of her submarines 
by respect for American fecling. Shehas let ruthless- 
ness be her rule all along, though no doubt there has been a 
certain amount of verbal acquiescence in the demand made 
by America in the final ‘ Lusitania’ Note. What has really 
held back Germany has been an inadequate supply of sub- 
marines. Now she thinks that difficulty has been ‘got over, 
However, there has hitherto been enough apparent yielding 
to America to give Germany the power of threatening, a 
power which she dearly loves to employ. “ You can stop 
this war if you like to exert yourself. If you don’t, look out 
for the hatchet of Germany, for she means to hack her way 
through to victory. It doesn’t matter whether you or any- 
body else stand in her way. She will strike you as readily as 
if you had been her enemy from the beginning. Now you 
are warned and can take your choice.” That, ina nutshell, 
is Germany’s message to America. That is what Germany 
means. 

Americans will no doubt ask how it has come about that the 
American Government have suddenly found themselves in a 
position so difficult, nay, so dangerous. How is it that 
Germany has been able to get near enough to them to seize 
them by the throat, and to treat with such scant ceremony 
a Power whom Europe has hitherto been accustomed to treat 
with the utmost deference and consideration ? The answer, 
we believe, is to be found in the failure of the American 
Government at the beginning of the war to frame any true 
mental picture of what was happening. It was convenient 
to indulge in the conventional view that there were faults on 
both sides and merits on both sides, and that there was not the 
slightest reason why the United States should not remain 
friendly with both scts of belligerents, for both had claims 
upon her consideration, &c., &c., &c. Not merely had the 
quarrel nothing to do with her, but she did not even profess 
to understand it. But in reality, as Mr. Roosevelt and a very 
large number of the best and ablest men in America saw from 
the beginning, this idea that the war was an ordinary war, 
with merits on both sides, was one impossible to maintain if 
the facts were faced. The result is the mess and muddle in 
which Washington now finds itself. 

One word we must add. We are as anxious now as we ever 
were that America should keep out of the war. We should 
hate beyond words, as we believe would the vast majority of 
Englishmen, to see America dragged into a quarrel which 
we fully realize is not hers. He is a base and dishonourable 
man who, when he is in a tight place, wants to drag in & 
friend. The impulse of the man of honour is to keep his 
friend out. He is not only too proud to ask for help, but too 
proud not to dislike the idea of any help which would involve 
a friend who has no business in the quarrel. This, whatever 
the Germans may say or Americans may imagine, is, we are 
cortain, the wish not only of Britain but of the whole Empire. 





DECISIVE VICTORY AT SEA. 
Ws need not apologize for returning to the subject of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s theory of naval strategy, for 
the spirit in which the Navy conducts its great business 8 
the very life-breath of the nation. It will be remembe 
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that Mr. Churchill in an article in the October number of the 
Magazine laid it down that the battle of Jutland was 
ind of luxury ; that there was no necessity for us to fight 
en and that we did so out of the superfluity of our strength. 
Our sailors took, in fact, a risky course because they could 
easily afford to doit. Ina letter to the Times Lord Sydenham 
said that students of naval history must have read Mr. 
Churchill's words * wicn amazement and dismay.” It is true 
that Mr. Churchill admitted that the function of our Navy is to 
sttack— the action of the British Navy is essentially offensive 
and aggressive but then he seemed to take back his words 
by his explanation of them. Lord Sydenham thus summarized 
ke Churchill’s examination of the battle of Jutland :— 

“We are bidden to rest satisfied with ‘ our silent attack on the vital 
interests of the enemy.” . . . ‘No obligation of war obliges us 
to go further” . - - ‘ There was no strategic cause impelling us 
to quit our anchorages in order to fight off the Danish coast. What 
harm does it do us if the German Fleet takes a promenade at sea ? 
And when the British Flect, in accordance with every tradition wey 
of being cherished, seeks a general action, the principal reflection whic 
‘ought’ to occur to our minds is: ‘ What a lot we must have in hand !’ 
Nothing but ‘the most conservative calculations of strength’ should 
induce us to accept ‘the additional risks’ of fighting at a distance 
from our bases and in enemy waters. Thus tho battle of Jutland was 
simply an ‘audacious’ but unnecessary ‘attempt to bring the magn | to 
action ’—an attempt justified only because it could be regarded as safe. 


As Lord Sydenham remarks, these theories violate the whole 
teaching of the great masters of war. The only excuse for 
changing our views of the magnificent rightness of the strategy 
of continually searching out the enemy, forcing him to action, 
and destroying him—the strategy on which Britain has been 
built up—would be that submarines and mines have so 
changed the conditions that we have to begin to write the 
rules of our strategy on a fresh page. No sane man, however, 
is either unaware of the different conditions introduced by 
submarines and mines or unwilling to make reasonable allow- 
ance forthem. The question is not whether the method of the 
British Navy is to change, but whether its spirit is to change. 
Nelson might have argued many times that his enemy was 
penned in, promenading, for instance, in the bay at Toulon, 
and was therefore doing no harm. Why lose a ship in 
attacking an enemy whose power was neutralized so long 
as he could be prevented from bursting forth? Nelson 
never argued like that. His one desire was to bring on a 
fleet action and beat the enemy—dispose of him utterly. 
Our objection to Mr. Churchill’s article, which to our thinking 
is utterly poisonous in its tendency, is that it gives the sanction 
of a former First Lord of the Admiralty to a fatally wrong 
spirit. How Mr. Churchill, who at one time talked of “ digging ” 
the German ships out “like rats” if they would not 
come out of their own accord, allowed himself to write like 
this we cannot imagine. His speech early in the war and his 
article now are irreconcilable. So far from digging out the 
German ships, he now proposes that the rats should not merely 
be left in their holes, but should be allowed to come out and 
stroll about while we look on. We do not wonder that the 
British people have come to the conclusion that they can no 
longer trust Mr. Churchill as a leader and guide. “ His 
moods, good lack, they pass like showers! ” 


In an admirable letter to the Times of Monday Sir Reginald 
Custance explained—in order to condemn—a theory of naval 
warfare which was enunciated some ten years ago. This 
theory, unfortunately, has a school of followers, and we agree 
with Admiral Custance that if generally adopted its effect 
would be disastrous to the spirit in which our Navy has 
engi its most famous deeds and its deeds which have 
ad the most far-reaching effects. The recent theory assumes 
that the larger naval operations “ must always have for their 
object passage and communication—that is, the Fleet is 
mainly occupied in guarding our communications and seizing 
those of the enemy.” “Command of the sea,” according 
to the theory, means “ control of communications.” But the 
synonym is quite unreal. It is possible to control communi- 
cations as we do now, except in the “ closed sea ” of the Baltic, 
and apart from the depredations of submarines, without 
having the “‘ command of the sea ” in the sense that we have 
destroyed the enemy’s Fleet. The synonym is morally 
enervating. Command of the sea through the destruction of 
the enemy is a far greater thing than the act of containing him 
and depriving him of the power to do harm, and it would have 
& vastly wider influence. As Sir Reginald Custance says :— 

“Tf the German Fleet had been destroyed in the battle of Jutland the 
Baltic would have been opened to us, a close watch of the German 
ports both there and in the North Sea could have been established, 
a¢ German submarines could have been confined to their ports, and 

t communication with Russia opened; whereas none of these 
measures is now feasible, because the German Flect has not been 
destroyed, and is only contained in the North Sea.” 





The supporters of the recent theory fix their eyes so intently 
on the end that they are blind to the means. It is true that 
the Navy has acted gloriously as it is. With the opportunities 
it has been able to snatch from an unwilling enemy it has 
cleared the open seas of the enemy in a manner never equalled 
in history. But if the old spirit dominates it, as we know it 
does, thanks to the brilliant officers who are at the head of the 
Fleet, it will not be content till it has snatched more oppor- 
tunities. It will never be content with mere “ containing,” 
which is a negation of the Nelsonian legend. The new 
and Churchillian theory speaks of the duties of the Navy as being 
“the furtherance or hindrance of operations on land, the protection 
or destruction of commerce, and the prevention or securing of alliances, 
which functions may be discharged by direct territorial attacks or by 
getting command of the sea—i.e., establishing ourselves in such a posi- 
tion that we can control the maritime communications of all parties 
concerned, so that we can operate by sea against the enemy’s territory, 
commerce, and allies, and they cannot operate against ours.” 

In other words, we are to trick and outwit and govern the 
enemy's Fleet, but we are not to meet it and beat it. It 
is naval poker instead of the Nelson touch. 

Imagine a young naval officer brought up on this creed. It 
would be no blame to him if thoughts of battle with the enemy 
seldom figured in his mind. He would be justified in thinking 
that he could manage very well without decision by battle. 
He would never learn that war is the art of imposing your will 
on the enemy, and that all our most renowned Admirals 
believed that that could be done by battle, and by battle alone. 
He would not be told that the spirit of attack is everything. 
He might have learned as a boxer that the man who fights on 
the defensive is nearly always beaten in the ring; he might 
have heard that the regiment of cavalry which charges nearly 
always routs the regiment which waits to receive the charge ; 
but he would be authorized to believe that these lessons need 
not be applied to naval warfare. If that should be the training 
of the naval officer of the future—but it is really too mad ever 
to happen—he would find that the British Navy would at 
last lose the power of victory. Take the devil out of a man 
and he will never be a winner. And even worse than that 
would come about. If the enemy were allowed freedom to 
roam about unmolested in the area in which it had been 
decided to “contain” him, he would pluck up courage to 
develop an offensive of his own within that area. Malignant 
pamphleteers used to represent Howe as spending his time 
dodging in and out of Torbay. That picture was a travesty 
of the acts of a brave man, but it nevertheless embodied the 
public sense that to search out the enemy and destroy him 
was the only true strategy. The battle of Jutland was not a 
superfluity. It was conceived in the only true spirit. 





THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE. 
J gee eape is more astounding, and also in a sense 

more pathetic, than the way in which the world 
forgets its past and all the lessons of history when its emotions 
are moved, and when there is something which it longs for 
greatly. Take the case of peace and the attempts to devise 
some scheme for abolishing war. Men see the horror and 
the wickedness of war, and recognize also its folly and futility. 
At once they set to work devising schemes for making, as they 
say, fresh wars impossible. But they forget that during 
almost every great war of which we have a record similar 
schemes were drawn up to lay the foundations of a lasting 
concord and to prevent future appeals to arms; in fact, to 
enforce peace. Vet these previous efforts, though they were 
quite as carefully thought out and quite as sincerely enter- 
tained as are the new efforts, failed entirely. 

A League to Enforce Peace was established in America 
some fifteen months ago. Its aims and efforts were 
described by Mr. Taft in the “ American Number” of the 
Manchester Guardian, noticed by us last week. Mr. Taft sets 
forth the four objects of the League to Enforce Peace, and 
the methods by which the League seeks to attain them. 
The objects themselves are excellent, but the methods for 
attaining them are, we venture to say, either quite futile or 
else positively dangerous. However, we are not going to 
argue that point with Mr. Taft on general grounds, for we 
should not convince him or his friends, and we might very 
likely give an impression, which is the last we desire to give, 
that we are careless of the interests of peace, or do not realize 
the vast evils of war. What we desire to point out is that the 
proposals of the League to Enforce Peace were tried a hundred 
years ago with the most unsatisfactory results. No doubt we 
shall be told—Even if this be so, why not try again? “It 
is worth while to break a thousand lances in an effort to free 
the world from the demon of war.” We agree, and however 
hopeless we thought the task of enforcing peace, we should 
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say to the League: “Do your best with God’s blessing,” 
if we were not firmly convinced that not merely must the 
efforts of the Leaguers fail, but that their attempts to attain 
the impossible will do positive harm to the cause of peace. 
If only the Leaguers can be persuaded to try for much less 
than their present programme, and to try for it in a different 
way, they may attain a much greater practical success. 

The grounds on which we rest our contention that there is 

nothing to be got out of the League to Enforce Peace are set 
forth in a book of true historical learning and insight by Mr. 
Alison Phillips, The Confederation of Europe, published by 
Messrs. Longmans in 1914. The sub-title of the volume, mie 
Study of the European Alliance, 1813-1823, as an Experiment 
in the International Organization of Peace,” shows the nature 
of the work—a work which, we may add, was founded on 
lectures delivered in Oxford in 1913, and therefore before the 
war. For present purposes one of the most important things 
that Mr. Alison Phillips shows us is that before the great 
French War was half-way through statesmen here and 
elsewhere had, as now, begun to consider, not merely how 
to bring the war to a successful issue, but how to ensure peace 
for the future. They saw, as now, that they were really 
fighting to secure peace. But what was the use of securing 
peeve unless. that peace could be made permanent? There- 
ore we find not only men of a visionary character like 
Alexander I. of Russia, but practical statesmen of moderation 
and sound common-sense like William Pitt, throwing them- 
selves enthusiastically into the plan of a League to Enforce 
Peace. In answer to the very striking, if somewhat vague, 
instructions given by Alexander in 1804, which were laid 
before Pitt, the great English statesman declared that the 
Concert or third Coalition for carrying on the war against 
France which Pitt was then constructing should have as one 
of its three essential objects the establishment of “ a conven- 
tion and guarantee for the mutual protection and security of 
the different Powers, and the establishment in Europe of a 
general system of public law.” Pitt’s remarks on the third 
proposal were as follows :— 

“Much,” he says, “ will have been done for the repose of Europe 
by the carrying out of the proposed territorial re-arrangements, but 
in order to make this security as perfect as possible, it seems necessary 
that at the time of the general pacification a treaty should be concluded, 
in which all the principal European Powers should take part, by which 
their possessions and their respective rights, as then established, should be 
fixed and recognized ; and these Powers should all engage reciprocally 
to protect and support each other against all —— to violate it. 
This treaty would give to Europe a general system of public law, and 
would aim at repressing, as far as possible, future attempts to trouble 
the general tranquillity, and above all to defeat every project of aggran- 
dizement and ambition, such as those which have produced all the 
disasters by which Europe has been afflicted since the unhappy era 
of the French Revolution. The first ‘separate and secret’ article of 
the Treaty of April 11, 1805, between Russia and Great Britain embodied 
these views in a formal engagement. ‘ Their Majesties,’ it ran, ‘ who 
take the most lively interest in the discussion and precise definition 
of the law of nations and in the guarantee of its observance by general 
consent and by the establishment in Europe of a federative system, 
to ensure the independence of the weaker states by erecting a formidable 
barrier against. the ambition of the more powerful, will come to an 
amicable understanding among themselves as to whatever may concern 
these objects, and will form an intimate union for the purpose of 
realizing their happy effects.’” 

Though Pitt did not live to see the attempt to carry out the 
third clause of the Coalition, its spirit was kept alive by 
Alexander, and we find that the preamble of the Treaty of 
Kaksch made between Prussia and Russia in 1813 contained 





sentiments to which not only Mr. Taft, but every Pacificist in ’ 


the New World or the Old, would gladly agree :— 


“The time will come when treaties shall be more than truces, when 
it will again be possible for them to be observed with that religious 
faith, that sinned inviolability, on which depend the reputation, the 
strength, and the preservation of empires.” 

We are not going to weary our readers by pointing out 
again, what we have so often pointed out in these columns, 
that the Holy Alliance, though started with the most genuine 
and sincere desire to form a League to Enforce Peace, ended 
in the erection of a reactionary tyranny, and that it took all 
the efforts of Castlereagh, Wellington, and Canning, together 
with enlightened Whig opinion in Britain, to prevent it from 
bringing about the destruction of liberalism throughout the 
world. Howthis happened is one of the most curious examples 
of the terrible nature of logic when working unrestrained in 
human affairs. If you have Leagues of Powers bound by a great 
common object which demands large sacrifices, the first thin 
that the constituent Powers must and will demand is a stores, 
guarantee of each other’s national rights and interests. Before 
they can be sure of acting unanimously as a League they must 
be sure of not quarrelling among themselves. But they cannot 
be sure of doing this unless they are sure that there will be no 








interference—no attempt to curtail their own ions. 

: and 
alter their own system of government. Hence any kind of inter 
national League is always bound to guarantee the status oun 
But the status quo may in some particular country be the“ p 
tion of God erected into asystem.” This first stumbling ble 
the Holy Alliance tried to some extent to remove by means 
of periodic International Conferences which were to meet every 
three years and keep the various States of the world in good 
order. For example, the sixth article of the Holy Alliancg 
bound the high contracting Powers to hold at fixed intervals 
“meetings consecrated to great common objects and the 
examination of such measures as at each one of these epochs 
shall be judged most salutary for the peace and prosperity of 
the nations and for the maintenance of the peace of Europe.” 
The first of these meetings, the Conference held at Aix-a. 
Chapelle, can hardly be described as a success, except that it 
produced a perfectly admirable memorandum from Castle. 
reagh in which he, like a true Briton, tried to find a sensible 
via media between the two extremes, and, while not attempting 
the impossible, to do something practical for the cause of 
peace. The words in which he discusses the Emperor 
Alexander’s idea of a universal union of the Powers are 0 
good that we cannot resist the temptation to quote 
them :— 

“The problem of a Universal Alliance for the peace and happiness 
of the world,” the memorandum runs, “ has always been one of speou- 
lation and hope, but it has never yet been reduced to practice, and if an 
opinion may be hazarded from its difficulty, it never can. But you may 
in practice approach towards it, and perhaps the design has never 
been so far realized as in the last four years. During that eventful 
— the Quadruple Alliance, formed upon principles altogether limited, 

as had, from the presence of the sovercigns and the unparalleled unity 
of design with which the Cabinets have acted, the power of travelling 
80 far out of the sphere of their immediate and primitive obligations, 
without at the same time transgressing any of the laws of nations or 
failing in the delicacy which they owe to the rights of other states, 
as to form more extended alliances to interpose their good 
offices for the settlement of differences between other states, to take 
the initiative in watching over the peace of Europe, and finally in 
securing the execution of its treaties. The idea of an Alliance Solidaire, 
by which each state shall be bound to support the state of succession, 
government and possession within all other states from violence and 
attack, upon condition of receiving for itself a similar guaranteo, must 
be understood as morally implying the previous establishment of such a 
system of general government as may secure and enforce upon all kings 
and nations an internal system of peace and justice. Till the mode of 
constructing such a system shall be devised, the consequence is inadmis- 
sible, as nothing would be more immoral or more prejudicial to tho 
character of government generally, than the idea that their force was 
collectively to be prostituted to the support of established power, 
without any consideration of the extent to which it was abused. Till 
system of administering Europe by a general alliance of all its states can 
be reduced to some practical form, all notions of a general and unqualified 
guarantee must be abandoned, and the states must be left to rely for 
their security upon the justice and wisdom of their respective systems, 
and the aid of other states according to the law of nations.” 

Before we leave the subject of the Conference at Aix-la- 
Chapelle we must not forget to mention the curious, but 
no doubt inevitable, result of the attempt to mitigate the 
hard logie of the guaranteed status quo. The Conference was, 
in effect, asked to act, and attempted to act, as a kind of 
European Supreme Court which heard appeals and received 
petitions of all kinds from Sovereigns and subjects alike. 
For example, the Elector of Hesse asked to be allowed to 
exchange his meaningless title for that of “ King,” a request 
which, Mr. Alison Phillips tells us, was refused because 1t 
was not considered expedient to make the Royal style too 
common! The people of Monaco, again, presented a list 
of grievances against their Prince, while Bavaria and the 
Hochberg line of Princes referred to the Conference their 
quarrel about the succession in Baden. Finally, the situation 
of the Jews in Austria and Prussia was brought under dis- 
cussion. But though these minor issues were either settled 
or got rid of, it will be found that jealousy of British sea power 
at once awoke, and threw obstacles in the way of even 80 
great a benefit to humanity as the suppression of the slave 
trade. Though the Powers had agreed in principle to our 
carrying out this immense reform, they were not willing to 
accept that mutual right of search by which we sought to 
suppress it. Again, when it came to an attempt to mediate 
between Spain and her revolting colonies, the Powers could 
not agree. It is true that they succeeded in calling the King 
of Sweden to order; but, while obeying, he protested against 
the dictatorship arrogated to themselves by the Great Powers, 
a course in which he was backed up by the indignant King 
of Wiirttemberg. No wonder that, when the Conference 
broke up with a considerably damaged reputation, Canning 
made the cynical but common-sense comment that “ things 
are getting back to a wholesome state —_ Every nation 
for itself and God for us all! Only bid your Emperor be 
quiet, for the time for Areopagus and the like of that is gone 
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by.” we fear, must be our comment on all schemes like 
that of the League to Enforce Peace. 

But is there no hope for peace # Yes, there is. If, as the 
result of this war, the world learns that it docs not pay to 
act the part of Frederick the Great, and thet in the end 
severe punishment falls on the promoters of such an evil policy, 
and if, further, the system of military autocracy can be e 
to give way to that of government of the people for the people 
by the people, we see no reason to doubt that peace may be 
maintained for another —— More than that it is 
not safe to a ut let us remember always that 
even if universal peace could be bought, the price we should 
have to pay for it would be too high. The price is inter- 


pational alavery. 


EXPENDITURE AND TAXATION. 


HE House of Commons has this week granted a further 
Vote on Account of £300,000,000 towards meeting the 
expenses of the war. The sum is enormous, but the country 
has grown accustomed to thinking in hundreds of millions, 
and each additional Vote on Account only seems to drug 
further the public conscience with regard to the essential 
problems of war finance. A year ago there was @ very wide- 
spread feeling that heavy taxation was imperative in order 
to avoid grave financial difficulties. Yielding to that popular 
feeling, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced 
last autumn a serics of new taxes, and he and his colleagues 
took credit to themselves for the courage of their finance. 
Looking at the figures now available, it is possible to repeat, 
what a good many non-politicians were saying @ year ago, 
that the finance of last autumn was marked by timidity 
rather than by courage. ‘Take, for example, the Exchequer 
returns of revenue and expenditure for the six months ending 
on September 30th last. The revenue shows an increase 
as compared with the previous year from £103,000,000 to 
£164,000,000. Looking at revenue figures alone, that may 
well be described as an enormous increase both absolutely 
and relatively ; but it is impossible either in public or in 
private affairs to look only on the revenue side of the account. 
if we turn to the expenditure side, we see that in the same 
six months the expenditure chargeable against revenue has 
increased from £674,000,000 to £905,000,000. Thus, while 
the revenue has increased by £61,000,000, the expenditure 
bas increased by £231,000,000. 

No Finance Minister ought to be content with such a 
contrast as this. Looking a little deeper into the figures, 
we find that the increase in the interest on War Debt alone 
in the last six months, as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, 1s over £51,000,000, so that 
five-sixths of the increase in revenue is absorbed by the 
increase in the interest upon Debt. It is true that in making 
this comparison we ought to take account of the fact that 
the larger part of the additional taxation imposed a ycar 
ago will only accrue to the Exchequer during the second 
half of the current financial year, but against that must be 
set off the consideration that there must also be a very serious 
additional increase in the interest upon War Debt, for we 
have been borrowing month by month and day by day ever 
since the financial year began. 

These facts are serious, in the first place, from the point 
of view of the weight of Debt which is being piled on to the 
shoulders of posterity. On March 3ist last the grand total 
of our National Debt was £2,133,000,000, as compared with 
£706,000,000 on March 3lst, 1914. Since last March we 
have incurred an expenditure of £741,000,000 in excess of 
the revenue obtained. There may be some small adjust- 
ments to be made, but in round figures we may say that 
the present National Debt amounts to £2,870,000,000. A 
very large proportion of this Debt is bearing interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent., another large portion at the rate of 
44 per cent., and only a comparatively small portion— 
about £300,000,000—at 2} per cent. 

_ But this is only part of the story. Already Mr. McKenna, 
in order to tempt the City to lend him money for a longer 
sped than twelve months at a time, has issued 6 per cent. 

xchequer bonds. Without entering into the controversy as 
to whether this was or was not necessary from the City point 
of view, we are justified in assuming that this step once taken 
will commit the Government to a higher rate of interest for 
the next War Loan, and that higher rate of interest will carry 
with it an increase in the 4} per cent. Loan already issued. 
Taking into account the extra borrowings which at the present 
tate of expenditure will certainly be necessary before the end 
of the current year, we may safely say that six months hence 
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the interest alone on our National Debt will be costing us 
more than £150,000,000 a year. If anything like an adequate 
Sinking Fund is to be provided in the future, a further sum of 
nearly £40,000,000 a year will be required, so that even if the 
war ends next summer, we must contemplate at the very 
lowest an annual Debt charge in future years of £190,000,000, 
as compared with a corresponding Debt charge of about 
£23,000,000 before the war began. As a set-off against this 
charge we shall have the interest payable to us by the Allied 
countries and Dominions to whom we have made advances ; 
but, on the other hand, we shall have to mect an enormous 
charge for war pensions. 

Nor does the harmfulness of the present policy of trusting 
too much to loans and too little to increased taxation end with 
the impolicy of leaving so large a share of the war burdens 
to posterity. The Government are also imposing an undue 
share of the present burden of the war upon the poorest 
classes of the population. There is, as has been often urged 
in these columns, a direct connexion between the policy of 
paying for the war out of loans and the rise in prices, For, 
so far as the war expenditure is met out of taxation, there is 
a reduction in private expenditure, whereas there is no 
necessary reduction at all in private expenditure if the war is 
paid for out of loans. If the private citizen is compelled to 
pay in taxes the money which “ would have spent in buying 
a new suit for himself, the labour which would have been 
employed in making the cloth and making the garments is 
available instead for making khaki and making uniforms. 
If, on the other hand, the Government meet their war bills 
by drafts upon posterity, there is nothing to prevent the private 
citizen spending as lavishly as he did before. More than that, 
we know that the loan expenditure has resulted in great 
increases of wages over a large section of the population, 
accompanied by generous separation allowances to the women 
whose husbands or sons have gone to the front. Consequently, 
instead of the sum total of civilian expenditure being reduced 
in order to meet war expenditure, it has been increased, and 
the necessary and inevitable result is a rise in prices which 
falls most heavily upon the poorest classes. It is they, 
indeed, who feel the real pinch of the war, while tens of 
thousands of people above them in the economic sense are 
making a profit out of it. 

The matter is even more serious from the point of view of 
labour supplies. The military authorities are insistently 
demanding more men to make good the wastage of war. That 
is a demand which must be met, but one of the difficulties of 
meeting it is that we are also faced with a dearth of labour 
in many industries on which the supply of materials to 
the Army and Navy depends. If too many men were to be 
“combed out” of the great textile industries, we might 
find the Army a few months hence short of cloth. Yet, 
while there is a dearth, or a dreaded dearth, of cloth 
for the Army, and while there is an unsatisfied demand 
for women to work in the mills, we find in every town, 
according to its size, hundreds or thousands of women doing 
no work themselves, but busily engaged in buying new dresses. 
Probably this serious situation cannot be wholly met by 
taxation alone; but taxation would go a long way towards 
meeting it, and taxation has the merit of mecting in varying 
degree all the similar problems that arise. By diminishing 
the private citizen’s power to spend money upon himself the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer diminishes the private demand 
fer labour, and thus sets free labour for the service of the State. 

It may be suggested that one of the best ways of dealing 
with the scandal of luxurious expenditure would be to impose 
a tax of at least 10 per cent. on the gross weekly takings 
of all shops selling articles of luxury, leaving the shopkeeper 
to recover the tax from his customers. There must be 
something wrong both with the ethics and with the economics 
of the country when West End shops can advertise hundred- 
guinea coats. 

Unfortunately the Government seem to be overpowered 
by the dread of opposition. The problem of taxing the 
masses of the people is most easily dealt with by a tax on 
wages collected at the source; but the Government have 
shirked this very effective solution of the most important 
fiscal problem affecting a democracy because they have 
been afraid to risk the temporary opposition of a section of 
the Labour Party. Instead of adopting a tax which 
would have cost practically nothing to collect, and would 
have yielded a large revenue, Mr. McKenna has relied on 
the ordinary Income Tax by lowering the limit from £160 
to £130, with very little gain to the revenue, and with an 
enormous multiplication of officials and increase of cost. 





Mr. McKenna has also, we regret to say, neglected several 
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useful minor proposals for increased taxation. A year ago 
he himself proposed to abolish halfpenny packet postage, 
thus at one and the same time increasing the postal revenue 
and diminishing the amount of employment in the Post 
’ Office and printing trade. It is absurd that the State 
should be carrying at a loss thousands of circulars every 
day, printed and distributed by men who ought to be 
fighting or producing munitions. But because this pro- 
posal met with a small amount of opposition in the House 
of Commons it was abandoned by the Government. In the 
same way, a year ago, the Government proposed and then 
abandoned what would have been an extremely useful tax 
on railway fares. Until the Government have the courage 
to face the problem of additional taxation the cost of living 
to the masses will continue to increase. 








THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
AM no classical scholar. By this I mean that the attempt 
made by my masters at school and at Oxford and by 
my many private tutors to impregnate my mind with the Greek 
grammar and the Latin grammar was a profound failure. They 
never succeeded in getting more than a very small lodgment on 
the counterscarp of my mind, and from there they have been 
easily driven off by a defective memory. With the aid of one 
of Dr. Giles’s “‘ cribs” I can still read a little Cicero or Caesar, 
but of Greck I have almost forgotten the alphabet. Happily, 
however, about the time that I abandoned the faint hope of ever 
reading the classics in the originals, it occurred to me that there 
were such things as translations, and that I need not wholly forfeit 
the delights lying ready for me in the literature and languages of 
Greece and Rome because I could not master the grammars of 
those tongucs. I resolved to read Plato and Homer as I read 
Isaiah and the Book of Job—in translations. It seemed to me then 
a bold, almost a blasphemous resolve, but I persisted in the wild 
and anarchic attempt. I am, of course, pitied by my scholarly 
friends for my impotence of mind; but, curiously enough, they 
do not appear to pity themselves because they are ignorant of 
the Hebrew grammar, and do not even know the Hebrew 
alphabet. In any case, I believe I have been able to derive 
as much comfort and stimulus from the classics during the war as 
even ex-scholars with two Firsts to their account. Many of them 
are content, I expect, to repose on their laurels and dream of old 
victories over the “enclitic De” rather than tackle “the blessed 
original.” For example, I was able (with a certain amount of 
pride and self-gratification, I admit) to remind a man who took 
a First in Mods. and a First in Greats that the best arguments 
against the shirker and the pseudo-conscientious objector are to 
be found in the sublime passage in the Republic in which Socrates 
envisages the incarnate Laws, upbraiding the man who is too idle 
or too proud or too indifferent to fight for his country. The Laws 
and Socrates conduct their duologue as follows (I quote through- 
out from Jowett’s translation) :— 

“* Tell us,—What complaint have you to make against us which 
justifies you in attempting to destroy us and the state? In the first 
place did we not bring you into existence ? Your father married your 
mother by our aid and begat you. Say whether you have any objection 
to urge against those of us who regulate marriage ?’ None, I should 
—_. * Or against those of us who after birth regulate the nurture and 

ucation of children, in which you also were trained ? Were not the 
Laws, which have the charge of education, right in commanding your 
father to train you in music and gymnastic?’ Right, I should reply. 
* Well then, since you were brought into the world and nurtured and 
educated by us, can you deny in the first place that you are our child 
and slave, as your fathers were before you? And if this is true you are 
not on equal terms with us; nor can you think that you have a right to 
do to us what we are doing to you. Would you have any right to strike 
or revile or do any other evil to your father or your master, if you had 
one, because you have been struck or reviled by him, or reccived some 
other evil at his hands ?—you would not say this? And because we 
think right to destroy you, do you think that you have any right to 
destroy us in return, and your country as far as in you lies ?_ Will you, 
© professor of true virtue, pretend that you are justified in this? Has a 
philosopher like you failed to discover that our country is more to be 
valued and higher and holier far than mother or father or any ancestor, 
and more to be regarded in tho eyes of the gods and of men of under- 
standing ? also to be soothed, and gently and reverently entreated 
when angry, even more than a father, and either to be persuaded, or if 
not persuaded, to be obeyed ? And when we are punished by her, 
whether with imprisonment or stripes, the punishment is to be endured 
in silence ; and if she lead us to wounds or death in battlo, thither we 
follow as is right ; neither may any one yield or retreat or leave his rank, 
but whether in battle or in a court of law, or in any other place, he must 
do what his city and his country order him ; or he must change their view 
of what is just ; and if he may do no violence to his father or mother, 
much less may he do violence to his country.’ ” 

In the worst days of the autumn of 1914 I found no little mental 
stimulus and consolation in that splendid passage in Livy which 
describes how the imperturbability of the Roman people broke 
the hopes of Hannibal. He could conquer and destroy their legions, 





a 
but the Roman’s unconquerable mind made him afraid. When 
I looked round and saw how the better part of our own 
knew no doubts and knew no fears as to the end, I remembered 
that the Germans must, when they saw this; like Hannibal, foar 
and tremble :— 

“Two other circumstances also, one inconsiderable, the other im 
pestens, diminished his hopes. The important one was, that while he 
ay with his armed troops near the walls of the city, he was informed 
that troops had marched out of it with colours flying, as reinforcements 
for Spain. That of less importance was, that he was informed by one 
of his prisoners, that the very ground on which his camp stood was sold 
at this very time without any diminution in its price. Indeed, go t 
an insult and indignity did it appear to him that a purchaser should bs 
found at Rome for the very soil which he held and possessed by right 
of conquest, that he immediately called a cricr onl ordered that the 
silversmiths’ shops, which at that time stood round the Roman forum 
should be put up for sale.”—Livy, Book XXVI., cap. ti. ; 
When, too, the pessimists were filling the air with their cries, and 
were trying, after their manner, to find scapegoats among our soldiers 
and our statesmen, I thought of the nobler Roman way, and how 
the general who had done his best, though defeated by the force 
of circumstances, received the thanks of the Senate because he 
had not “ despaired of the Republic.” 

It is not, however, only in the region of war or of politics that 
the literatures of Greece and Rome could bring comfort. When 
towns and cities went to the ground before the ruinous onslaught 
of the Huns, there was consolation for fathers and mothers in the 
famous passage in the letter to Cicero, rendered so exquisitely by the 
subtlest of English humorists. [Readers of T'ristram Shandy may 
remember that when Mr. Shandy quoted these words “My Uncle 
Toby ” concluded that when his brother was in the Turkey trade he 
must have made an expedition to Greece!] :— 

“ Returning out of Asia, when I sailed from Acgina towards Megara, 

I began to view the country round about. Aegina was behind me, 
Megara was before, Piraeus on the right hand, Corinth on the left. 
What flourishing towns now prostrate upon the earth! Alas! alas! 
said I to myself, that man should disturb his soul for the loss of a child, 
when so much as this lies awfully buried in his presence. Remember, 
said I to myself again, remember thou art a man.’’—£xtract from Servius 
Sulpicius’s consolatory letter to Cicero. 
Surely the swallowing up of private griefs in great public calamities 
has never been more nobly acknowledged. But even greater is that 
quieting of the soul of the patriot wife who must wait, enduring 
all things, and with the shock of battle ever before her eyes. | 
speak, of course, of Hector’s farewell to Andromache, the passage 
which succeeds the description of Hector’s taking his son into 
his arms, after he had put off his trench helmet with its horsehair 
crest :— 

“So spake he, and laid his son in his dear wife’s arms; and she took 
him to her fragrant bosom, smiling tearfully. And her husband had 
pity to see her, and caressed her with his hand, and spake and called upon 

er name: ‘ Dear one, I pray thee be not of oversorrowful heart; no 
man against my fate shall hurl me to Hades ; only destiny, I ween, no 
man hath escaped, be he coward or be he valiant, when once ho hath 
been born, But go thou to thine house and seo to thine own tasks, the 
loom and the distaff, and bid thine handmaidens ply their work ; but 
for war shall men provide, and I in chief of all men that dwell in Ilios.’” 
It is this passage, so well translated by Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 
to which Pope contrived to give a gratuitously fatalistic twist, 
though I admit that ke was a splendid traitor :— 

“ Pix'd is the term to all the race of carth, 
And such the hard conditions of our birth, 
No force can then resist, no fight can save, 
All sink alike, the fearful and the brave.” 
Even from the pessimism of Lucretius we may gather consolation. 
The famous Invocation of the Second Book teaches us to hold 
the Hill of Truth at all costs :— 

“It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see ships tost upon 
the Sca; A pleasure to stand in the window of a Castle, and to see 4 
Battaile, and the Adventures thereof, below ; But no pleasure is com- 
yarable to the standing upon the vantage ground of Truth (A hill not to 
om commanded, and where the Ayre is alwaies cleare and serene,) And 
to sce the Errours, and Wandrings, and Mists, and Tempests, in the 
vale below.” 

And here I cannot forbear to add Bacon’s comment; for it is his 
immortal paraphrase which I quote :— 

“So alwaies, that this prospect be with Pity, and not with Swelling 
or Pride. Certainly, it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a Man's Minde 
Move in Charitie, Rest in Providence, and Turne upon the Poles of 
Truth.” 

But though I, doubtless like thouSands of others, have gained 
consolation from the classics, I should be giving a very false impres- 
sion if my readers were to think that I turn to these in preference 
to the divine lessons of patriotism in the Old and in the New 
Testament. They lie open, however, to every heart. Again, 
however highly we may value the classics, there is, I confess, & 
nobler note struck in the English poets, and most of all in 
Shakespeare and in Wordsworth. Though it is not the measured, 
almost frigid, wisdom of Plato, the same lesson as to compulsory 
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yervice is conveyed, and with a far deeper emotion, in the scene 
in Henry IV. where Falstaff and Bardolph are applying an 
unjust type of conscription—letting off the well-to-do shirkers 
for # money payment, and thereby forcing a double duty 
upon the poor. It is in this scene that Shakespeare rises to a 
ter height of patriotic feeling than even in old John of 
Gaunt’s famous speech. In the prose of Milton and of Halifax, 
‘and perhaps most of all in Wordsworth’s sonnets and odes 
' and war pamphlets, the divine flame is bright. I am not, however, 
undertaking the duty of writing an anthology of patriotic prose and 
verse, but merely trying to show how the classics have helped 
even the most unclassical of men during the Great War. 
But perhaps I ought not to have ventured upon the hallowed 
und of classical literature, or indeed of literature at all, for I 
remember that the learned scholars in the most learned of the Colleges 
of Oxford who failed in their frontal attack upon my mind, en- 
trenched in its native mud as they would have said, always led me 
to understand that he who could not read the classics in the 
original must be wholly unable to appreciate any literature, ancient 
or modern, in the true sense. But no one, they also told me, no 
doubt truly, could understand the classics without understanding 
the Greek and Latin grammars. The logical conclusion was plain ! 
How Shakespeare managed was not explained. But then I was so 
very obviously not Shakespeare. 8. 





THE ZEPPELIN SIXTEEN YEARS AGO. 


N the summer of 1900 the first experiments with a Zeppelin 
I airship over Lake Constance—at least, the first experiments 
which attracted serious attention in England—took place, and we 
have just re-read with curious interest the impressions produced 
upon a thoughtful Englishman which were published in the Spectator 
of July 7th, 1900.* The article had astitle ‘“ The Zeppelin Aerial 
Machine,” which sounds as though it might be a hundred years old. 
Some of the writer’s predictions turn out to have been extra- 
ordinarily shrewd. In analysing and limiting the military value 
of Zeppeiins he came very near the mark indeod. He did not write 
as a soldier, but as a contemplative layman who thought the thing 
out on first principles and without any preconceptions. It should 
be remembered that when he wrote the “conquest of the air” 
still seemed a far-away dream. Internal-combustion engines had 
already been used freely to drive motor-cars, but it was not yet 
believed that internal-combustion engines would generate enough 
power to lift and drive a heavier-than-air machine through the air. 
The Wright brothers had perhaps begun to think out the design of 
planes which would glide through the air, even though they had 
not yet experimented with them, and had not yet found an engine 
capable of raising such a plane from the ground. So far as men 
occupied themselves with thoughts of aerial navigation they pinned 
their faith to lighter-than-air machines. The steerable balloon 
was well within the imaginative reach of every man, and hardly 
any one doubted that if the “ conquest of the air”’ came it would 
come by means of “ dirigibles.”’ 

It is entertaining now to look at the spirit in which the question 
of flight was regarded sixteen years ago. The opening sentences of 
the article reflect the doubting and genially unconcerned temper 
of the moment. The sagacity with which the writer proceeded to 
place the Zeppelin in its order of importance among military 
appliances was, however, all the more remarkable by contrast. He 
began thus :— 

“The interest taken by human beings in their own efforts to fly, or 
rather to travel through the air, is untiring and incurable by experience. 
Ever since the first kite was flown, probably on the plains of Chaldaca, 
the attempt has been constantly renewed, and has always failed; but 
the steadiness of failure has hardly discouraged, much less extinguished, 
hope. .What the inventors propose to gain by success they rarely 
or never state, but they go on inventing all the samo, and the world 
reads about their inventions with insatiable appetite and a certain 
sense of disappointment when, as usually happens, the last Icarus 


comes to grief. Nobody particularly pities him, but most men are 
sorry for his ill-success. The truth is the imagination is touched by an 


no discovery, and not even a new application of forces, but had 
developed a multiplication of old and known appliances so as to 
propel and steer a balloon “ by dint of great expenditure.” But 
what of the value of this multiplication? The writer premised 
that there was in the invention “nothing which an evil-minded 
capitalist or ambitious Government could use while right-minded 
capitalists or Governments remained ignorant how to manufacture 
the new weapon.” For there was in fact no grand secret 
about the matter. Any one who spent enough money and 
experimented enough could produce Zeppelins. The writer then 
went on :— 


“ Certainly none could build them without official observation, a final 
check upon Anarchists, who, moreover, never possess much capital. 
The machines cannot carry large bodies of mon or large quantitios 
of munitions, and we may, we think, lay aside the idea of their use fora 
sudden and great invasion as impracticable. They would not bo more 
useful for a raid than heavily armed cruisers aro. If the recently 
passed rules against dropping dynamite from balloons were disregardod 
they might effect a certain amount of destruction, but not of the kind 
which Governments seek for because it will help on conquest. For 
similar reasons the chance of the Zoppelin machine greatly furthering the 
relief or storm of beleaguered places may be put out of the mind. It 
could help in one way, as we shall directly point out, but not in the 
way of carrying reinforcements or food for a population, or of carryin 
away @ boleaguered garrison, Sir Redvers Buller, for example, coul 
not have cleared Ladysmith by tho use of such mvchines, or even have 
removed tho sick. As for contests in the air, the ‘ grappling of aocrial 
navies in the blue,’ that would, even if ths dream were realized, make 
little difference, all Governments equally possessing the machines, and 
the chances with cruisers in the air being the same as the chances with 
cruisers in the water.” 


The amiable assumptions that an evil-minded and ambitious uso of 
Zeppelins, and a willingness to disregard the agreement about 
dropping explosives, need not be discussed belonged, of coursa, 
to the easygoing and trustful days when the article was written. 
The writer's conviction that the Zeppelin could not possibly be « 
direct instrument of conquest has proved to be thoroughly well 
justified. The truth may ceem fairly obvious to us. But let us 
remember that the Germans do not accept this truth even now. 
At least they pretend not to accept it, and all German newspapers 
talk of Zeppelin bomb-dropping raids as having a direct influence 
on the course of the war. 

Before coming to what he thought would be the true and the only 
practical use of Zeppelins the writer digressed a little to ask himself 
whether aerial combats would require a prohibitive degree of 
courage. He came to the conclusion that they would not, for the 
very sound reason that death cannot be worse than death, and that 
if a man has once come to regard his life as forfeit it is not a matter 
of pressing anxiety how he is to meet his death. 


The passage in which the writer described the chief value of 
Zeppelins was in its power of elimination, even more than in its 
positive forecast, a feat of insight :— 


“The now machine,” he wrote, “ will, we think, have one main result, 
a great increase of the power of obsorvation both in peace and war. The 
balloons can be so made as to remain many days in air, and very 
wild lands, even the regions round the Poles, or tho sources of the 
Niger and the Yangtse, may therefore be accurately asuger, The 
ice difficulty, the forest difficulty, and the difficulty presented by broken 
or mountainous country will all alike be gradually overcome. We do 
not know that the happiness of mankind is groatly increased by such 
knowledge any more in it has been by the telegraph, but still it is » 
sort of duty to explore this little planet of ours, and the Z»ppelin machine 
or an improvement on it will help us to perform the duty. And it will 
certainly alter one condition of warfare, as it will enable a besieger to 
see the interior of a besieged city, and all the shifting chances of a groat 
a battle over, say, twenty square miles. The present balloon is a 
elp to generals even now, but its use is limited, because it is either a 
captive or drifts about at the mercy of the wind. The Zeppelin machins 
will be an observatory, heliographing accounts of every movement every 
five minutes. The effect of that will doubtless be to increase greatly the 
brain-power of any good tactician in command, for he will be able to 
see the carly movements of his enemy and tho exact position of his own 
widely scattered troops. No doubt the advantage will be given to 
both sides, but it will be moro useful to the one which has the abler and 
more decided commandant.” 


Since then an airship has been used—disastrously—for Polar 
exploration. Airships have been used for passing over and photo- 








effort which soems intended to lift man out of the apparently fixed 
conditions of his being, and men are sect dreaming as they would be | 
if they discovered in themselves previously aero: I powers. If they | 
could fly they would seem to themselves men and something more, the | 
idea at the bottom of the fancy that angels must have wings. That is | 
a rather feeble fancy, Homer and the Hindoo poets having ages ago 
epated the nobler one that the speed of gods results from their own 
Volition; but as no one can paint a thought, the wings have enshrined 
themselves in art, and so live on. We do not wonder, therefore, that 
every newspaper in Europe has recorded Count Zeppelin’s experiments 
on the Lake of Constance.” 


The writer went on to point out that Count Zeppelin had made 





* It may interest our readers to know that the writer of our Zeppelin article of 
sixteen years ago was Mr. Meredith Townsend, sometime joint-editor of the Spectetor 

- Townsend was one of the most memorable journalists of his day, whether judged 
by the animation of his style or the brilllancy of his imagination, His mind took 
With ease the broadest of broad jumps, 


graphing the summits of mountains. Of course, the invention of 
acroplanes has prevented the use of airships in battles, at all 
events by day; otherwise the writer's forecast would have been 
precisely accurate. But it is accurate so far as it possibly could bs 


| in the new circumstances, for observation is the only vital military 


advantage of airships, and for naval fighting, where an airship can 
go in advance of a fleet, it is a very real ono. 


The last words of the writer were in the vein of happy innocence 
which we have noted before. He lived in Eden, sixteen years ago, 
before the Fall. He speculated that on the whole “ aerial 
machines ” would increase the “ influence of mind on warfare ”’ 3 
and he reflected that that would be a good thing, especially as 
future wars would be mainly against “ the half-civilized and the 
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barbarian.” “Even in Europe,” /however—no barbarians in 
Europe, of course !—it would be to the good that suecessful soldiers 
should be men of mind. ‘‘ We see no particular reason,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ for regretting Count Zeppelin’s new application of old 
discoveries.” 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


A BATTLEFIELD FOR SALE. 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—In the Paris edition of the New York Herald for September 26th, 
1916, appeared the following advertisement, surely the first, as the 
Herald remarks editorially, that has ever been published in a news- 


paper :—- 





ATTLEFIELD FOR SALE.—A plece of land of 10 hectares, 

furrowed with German and British trenches, right in the Somme 

battle centre, north of the Bois de Foureaux and south-east of 
Martinpuich——GRARDEL, 10 rue Saint-Louis, Amicns. 


Without exception, this is the most astonishing annour oe nent which 
has appeared since the beginning of the war. One can only regret that 
the limitations of space prevented the Herald “ leader ”’-writer from 
expanding to the theme. It is one which lays hold upon the imagi- 
nation, and which offers matter for whimsical speculation, as well as 
for the most sober reflection. 

But it is good to laugh in these days. If there are risible juices to be 
exiracted from the dry bones of the advertisement column, let us have 
them, by all means, however feeble the trickle. Let us forget for the 
moment that battlefields, least of all the battlefields of this war, ought 
never to be exposed for sale as such—must never be. Let us forget 
the significance of battlefields and think of them only in the abstract ; 
for here is matter for an October morning, and it were a great pity 
if we did not make the most of it. 

Who is this Monsieur Grardel, of Amiens, who offers battlefields for 
sale as calmly as though traffic in this eommodity were one of the 
most ancient and honourable of brokerage businesses ? He may be a 
callous person. But we are inclined to be charitable, and therefore 
we beg those readers whose sense of decency is alarmed by this 
seemingly brazen offer of sacred ground to bear with us if we 
traco his act to quite innocent motives. We believe that only 
the most urgent need could have forced him to offer his little 
farm for sale. It is probable that he has laboured hard, during the 
years of health and strength, and at last, in the late afternoon of life, 
when he had earned the privilege of rest from toil, came the war, and 
with it the wreck of his hopes and fortunes. The ten hectares of land 
south-east of Martinpuich could never have been his home. They had no 
asscciationsforhim. More than likely they were only an investment into 
which had gone the savings of a lifetime. The tide of battle swept over 
them, wrecking and devastating so completely that it will be impossible 
for him ever torestorethem. Whatishetodo? Hehas lost everything. 
The farm is his only remaining asset, and it must be sold; for old 
men must live on in these days of adversity until they die a natural 
death. They may not go to the wars and fall fighting for their country. 
But how is he to find a market for his ruined property ? Tho little 
cottage, the barns, the windmill—all are destroyed. It is a battlefield 
he has, not a farm. “ Very well,” says Monsieur Grardel; “ then 
I shall have to sell my battlefield.” 

“A Vendre: Un Champ de Bataille.” He smiles wanly at the 
novelty of the idea. ‘“‘ How they will stare!” he says. “It will be 
very droll. I should like to see their faces when they read of my battle- 
field.” It does not occur to him that he is committing an unpardonable 
offence. He is merely a thrifty old Frenchman who does not wish to 
become a burden to theState. Did he sce his act in the light of its real 
significance, he would die of starvation rather than sell that battlefield. 
But he is so afraid of becoming dependent that his only thought is 
how to avoid it at a time when the Government needs every franc 
for the business of war. 

Having decided to sell his battlefield, the next question is to whom 
shall he offer it. Not, assuredly, to Frenchmen. They have their 
battleficlds, or will have them when the Boche is pushed back to his 
own fronticrs. Whom, then, can he expect to interest? ‘ Those 
rich Americans,” says Monsicur Grardel. Therefore it is to the Con- 
tinental Edition of the New York Herald that he sends his advertisement, 
“Americans will buy anything. And a battlefield! Mon Dieu/ 
How they will scramble for it!” 

Monsieur Grardel’s notice is an excellent piece of advertisement 
literature. There is not a superfluous word in it; and note how each 
phrase excites the curiosity and stimulates the imagination. He is 
first in the market with a battlefield, and those who come after him with 
similar proposals will do well to model their announcements upon his. 
This opens up a new field for conjecture. After the war are we to have 
® long line of speculators in battlefield realty 2? Will the newspapers 
contain such advertisements as the following, for example ?— 


OR SALE, 500 metres of German first-line trenches, two kilo- 
metres west of Hulluch. A most desirable property, complete 
with barbed-wire entanglementa, a mine crater forty feet in depth, a 
listening-post, and many dug-outs. Two hundred distinct shell- s. 
Terrain undisturbed since the conclusion of hostilities-——For farther 
rticulars and complete history during German occupation, apply to 

. BLANK, 180 Avenue St. Germain, i 


Monsieur Grardel is a pioneer, and if he does not dangle the special 








attractions of his battlefield before the eyes of prospective 

it is because he had no precedents to guide-him. The business is ney 
and it will be some time before it can be standardized. Therefore he 
contents himself with saying: “ A picee of land of 10 hectares, furrowed 
with German and British trenches.” Ten hectares—about twenty-five 
acres. A most desirable size, it would seem, for a battlefield. Not of 
course from the military point of view, but—how shall we put it 
from the marketable point of view. It is neither too large nor too 
small. The owner will be able to ascertain all the interesting details 
with regard to its history. He will eagerly search the official com. 
muniqués which deal with the fighting on the Somme front. By means 
of inquiries in the newspapers, he will get in touch with men who hare 
occupied his trenches. He will learn, perhaps, that just here it was 
that forty Germans came forward, shouting ‘“‘Kamerad!” with their 
hands up, and surrendered to the diminutive “ Tommy Atkins ” from 
Lancashire. 

Ten hectares of battle front may not appeal to the large collector, 
One can imagine an American multi-millionaire scornfully refusing to be 
interested. “ Am I in the market for battlefields ? Yes. But I want 
all the first-line positions, both British and German, from the Channel 
coast to Armentiéres. I might possibly consider the Ypres salient, if 
the town is included. But ten hectares! Where are your large 
dealers?” No; Monsieur Grardel’s offer is not for the man who 
thinks in millions. But a less ambitious American who has never had 
a battlefield in his family will jump at this opportunity. 

One’s whimsical humour comes to an end. Close as we are to the war, 
it is impossible to think of battlefields in the abstract: Unless one can 
do so, to speak thus lightly of them is in the worst of bad taste, to 
say the least. Seriously, then, what must be our opinion of Monsieur 
Grardel ? One reads the brief editorial in the Herald with the feeling 
that the writer, like ourselves, is at a loss to know what to make of 
this startling advertisement. One's first inclination, after reading it, 
is tosmile. The novelty of the thing appeals to one’s sense of humour. 
And so fora moment the Herald writer chuckles, saying: “ It must be 
admitted that the attractions are powerful. There are few more eligible 
battlefields in the realty market at present, despite the fact that there 
is a good supply.” And then, in concluding: “ But what is most 
impressive in the announcement is the splendid certainty of victory 
which it reveals. The owner knows that the battle is won through, 
although it is not yet ended. And he offers to sell his battlefield, abso- 
lutely confident of his ability to ‘deliver the goods,’ Thus does a 
simple advertisement reflect the soul of a people.” 

Such an extracrdinary offer called for editorial comment, and there- 
fore Monsieur Grardel is praised for his confidence in his ability to 
“ deliver the goods.” But what of his motives ? Nothing, surely, but 
the direst need could have forced him to make this offer; and even 
then, if we are to hold him worthy of the name of Frenchman, he must 
have been prompted further by some such motives as we have attributed 
to him. He is either wholly innocent or wholly vile. 

Will he find a buyer? Can an American be found who wishes te 
purchase a battleficld ? It is an American who writes this comment, 
and he is unwilling to believe that there is one of his fellow-countrymen 
who would not be horrified at such a proposal as this. It is unthink- 
able that any one is so lacking in common decency as to sell battlefields 
as such or to buy them as such. For if ever there was sacred ground, 
it is that devastated strip of territory in Belgium and Northern France 
where so many thousands of Britons, Frenchmen, and Belgians have 
sacrificed their lives. It is drenched with their blood and strewn with 
their graves. Monsieur Grardel is the first who offers a portion of that 
ground for sale. Who ean say at what sacrifice it has been restored 
to France and to him? We cling to the belief that he is innocent of 
the significance of his act. We believe, too, that he will find no purchaser 
for his property, and that his announcement “ Battlefield for Sale” is 
both the first and the last ever to be published in any newspaper.— 
I an, Sir, &c., J. N. H. 

[Might not Monsieur Grardel have had a different object ? Suppose 
him a classic and a reader of J'ite-Live—the French have always been 
ardent students of the Latin historian—and a special admirer of the 
passage about the sale at auction of the ground occupied by Hannibal's 
tent quoted by us to-day in our article on “ The Consolations of the 
Classics.” Perhaps he said to himself: “I will depress the Boche by 
selling my gun-swept battle-ground at a normal price!” Anyway, 
that is the way we like to think of Monsieur Grardel’s sporting 
offer. ‘‘ You can’t worry us, you Huns, with your drums and trampling 
‘ Real Estate Business as usual,’ even right in the Somme Battle centre.” 
—Eb. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





TRELAND AND IMPERIAL SERVICE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Smr,—When the Liberal Party was split over Home Rule long ago, 
there was no point more urgently pressed by some of us who knew 
Ireland—or more fiercely resented and repelled by Mr. Gladstone 
and his friends—than that embodied in the simple phrase: “ When 
English Liberals and Irish Nationalists talk of Home Rule, they are 
talking of different things.” Mr. Gladstone succeeded in convincing 
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himeelf and the bulk of his party that Home Rule was a harmless 
measure of devolution and local administration, whilst those of us who 
refused to be convinced held that it involved the poisonous principle 
of dualism and a striving for ultimate separation. What has hap- 
ned? After thirty years of strife Home Rule is “on the statute- 
book.” We were promised every possible guarantee of Imperial integrity 
and continuity, and—on paper—we have got them all. It is enacted, 
not only positively that “the supreme power and authority of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom shall remain unaffected and un- 
diminished,” but negatively that the Irish Parliament shall not have 
power to pass laws affecting “ the Navy, the Army, or any other naval 
or military force, or the defence of the realm, or any other naval or 
military matter.” Nothing could be clearer or more conclusive. Yet 
on the very first oocasion on which the principle is put to the test, and 
even before the Act has come into operation, there is clamour and 
protest. We are told by the Irish leaders, and by the little squad of 
conscientious objectors and Pacificists who are in this matter more Irish 
than the Irish themselves, that only an Irish Parliament can deal with 
the question of military service in Ireland, and that it would be a 
monstrous, shameful, and indeed criminal, breach of the Home Rule 
compact for the Imperial Parliament to ask Irishmen to bear the same 
share in the defence of the realm as is cheerfully borne by Englishmen, 
Scotsmen, and Welshmen. Unless and until an Irish Parliament does 
what (with the consent of Mr. Redmond and his party) it is expressly 
forbidden to do, Ireland, we are told, will resist conscription, and 
every town and village is to be the scene of a miniature Sinn Fein 
rebellion! I do not wish to be too hard on a party in extremis, and 
whose only chance of survival seems to be in being, or pretending to 
be, not less extreme than the Sinn Feiners. I do not believe for a 
moment, and I know Ireland pretty well, that any serious proportion 
of the people will refuse to do their duty when it is properly presented 
to them and when the same means are applied as have been found 
necessary in Great Britain. Everywhere, during the present summer, 
I found Irishmen genuinely proud of the glorious deeds of the Irish 
regiments at the front. It was Irish regiments—filled with fresh recruits 
—that bore the first brunt of the Easter rebellion. And they never 
faltered. But the point remains that the politicians, at the first strain, 
have acted as all who understand Ireland knew they would act: they 
have instinctively fallen back on the shrill anti-English cry, they have 
contemptuously flouted the express terms of the Home Rule settlement 
to which they were consenting parties, and they have raised the shout : 
“Hands off, England!” It is not a sufficient answer to say that nothing 
particular will happon, and that, thanks to the accident of the presence 
of General Maxwell and the absence of Mr. Birrell, affairs will be handled 
wisely and firmly. Statesmen cannot afford, in Imperial matters, to 
gamble on accidents. And I sometimes wonder if my old Liberal 
friends are still as confident as they were that the Home Rule agitation 
was only a matter of gas and water, and that an Irish Parliament would 
never dream of interfering in matters of Imperial policy and Imperial 
defence.—I am, Sir, &c., Liserat UNIONIST. 





IRELAND AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
{To THe Ep:tor or THe “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—I enclose you copy of a letter from a relation of mine, who has lived 
for thirty years in Ireland. It may interest some of your readers at 
the present time.—I am, Sir, &c., qa, 

“Tt is queer how many of the Irish boys get into Scotch and English 
regiments and vice-versd. I think many run away from Ireland and 
enlist on the other side because they are afraid of being stopped by 
their parents or friends if they try to enlist over here. I know several 
cases of parents being the hindrance to the lads joining. Our gardenor’s 
boy, for one, bolted one day to Glasgow and got into tho H.L. Infantry. 
He has got on splendidly, and now his mother is proud of him. The 
boy’s sole anxicty now is to get to France! The same thing happened 
with another boy we employed, and though he had to tell us, he implored 
us not to let his mother know until he had enlisted. He, however, is in 
the Irish Rifles and now in France. I heard from him the other day. 
I really think a lot of them would be thankful for conscription, as it 
would relieve them of the responsibility of choosing to go; they are 
80 like sheep, thoy only want leading.” 





DR. RASHDALL AND LORD HUGH CECIL 
{To THe Eprror oF THE “ SrectaTor.”’] 
§ir,—I am afraid there is still some misunderstanding in Dr. Rashdall’s 
mind. Let me therefore say clearly that the actual proposal of the 
Archbishops’ Committee is only to carry through their scheme of proce- 
dure, which culminates in the passing of the Enabling Bill as set out in 
the Appendix to the Report. This Bill does not in the least affect the 
power of Convocation to make Canons, But in the course of the Report 
the opinion is expressed that at some future time it would be desirable 
to allow the Church Council to make Canons in the same way as Convoca- 
tion, and that, if this were done, such Canons might reasonably bind 
the laity represented in the Church Council. No attempt was made 
to formulate a detailed scheme for enabling the Church Council to make 
Canons binding on the laity ; and, speaking merely for myself, I think, 
if the attempt is ever made, it will be found that the task is a very 
difficult one. It is obvious that the expression “ binding on the laity ” 
is a loose one and admits of many different interpretations; it is also 
clear that the argument from the representation of the laity in the 





Church Council applies only to those laymen who are represented, and 
not to the laity who are neither confirmed nor communicant and have 
therefore no share in the representation; and, lastly, it will be an 
extremely difficult thing to persuade Parliament to allow the Church 
Council to legislate on any topic without a Parliamentary veto, unless 
it be on the merest trifles. There is not the slightest prospect of such 
an attempt being successfully made until the Ecclesiastical Committee 
of the Privy Council has been tried for years and has fully established 
its claim to complete Parliamentary confidence. I shall myself be 
greatly surprised if within twenty years any power is given to the 
Church Council to legislate by Canon without a Parliamentary veto. 

The immediate proposal of the Report has nothing to do with Canons. 
It is merely to modify the procedure by which Parliament gives consent 
to laws relating to the Church, so as to enable such legislative proposals 
as have been adopted by the authorities of the Church to pass into law 
80 soon as they are approved by a majority of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding the disapproval of minorities in the House of 
Commons. This is the whole matter, and I cannot understand why 
Dr. Rashdall should view it with suspicion. He cannot really maintain 
that what Bishops, clergy, and laity desire for the Church, and what 
a majority of Lords and Commons approve, should nevertheless be 
stopped because a minority—and not necessarily a numerous minority — 
is opposed to it. He need be under no apprehension that any legislative 
measure which is opposed by a strong body of opinion will pass through 
late at night without proper consideration. Where there is sufficient 
interest the Government will always give a day for discussion, unless 
they have some strong interest of self-preservation to refuse it. And 
about these proposals from the Church Council they would have no 
such concern, The very fact that these measures were not Government 
measures, but emanated from an independent authority, would make 
Ministers perfectly ready to expose them to criticism whenever the 
pressure of opinion made it convenient to do so. No doubt routine 
measures would be discussed only late at night, if at all. But no one 
except a few obstructives wishes to hinder such measures. When publio 
opinion is really interested there will always be a sufficient debate at a 
convenient hour. 

The suspicions of Dr. Rashdall concentrate specially on the Ecclesi- 
astical Committee of the Privy Council. Let me repeat that it is the 
very essence of the proposal of the Report that this Ecclesiastical 
Committee should have the full confidence of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I should anticipate, therefore, that it would contain lawyers 
and politicians not in the least sacerdotal in their tendencies. For 
example, if it were now in existence, I suppose both the Home Secretary 
and the Lord Chief Justice (because of their offices) would be members 
of the Committee; and yet they are both Jews. Lawyers like Lord 
Haldane and Lord Loreburn in the House of Lords, and like Sir John 
Simon and Sir Robert Finlay in the House of Commons, would be 
natural members of the Committee. And there certainly would not be 
the smallest desire to exclude either Liberal Churchmen or Noncon- 
formists or Freethinkers, if they could add to the influence and efficiency 
of the Committee. For the Committee would represent not the Church 
but the State, and its whole utility would depend on its enjoying the 
trust of Parliament. 

Nor would the Ecclesiastical Committee precisely supersede the 
Cabinet as Dr. Rashdall fears. Constitutionally it is impossible to 
supersede the Cabinet, or rather the Prime Minister, so long as the con- 
sent of the Crown is necessary. The King could, of course, constitution- 
ally refuse his assent to any scheme presented to him under the provi- 
sions of our Enabling Bill, if he were so advised by the Prime Minister. 
But it is very unlikely that this would happen, because the Government 
would find it simpler to reject the measure cither in the Ecclesiastical 
Committce or in the House of Commons. Still, there is nothing in the 
Enabling Bill to derogate from the right of the Sovereign to refuse 
the Royal Assent.—I am, Sir, &c., Hueu Ceci, 

20 Arlington Street. 





CHARING CROSS BRIDGE AND THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH, 

(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Srectator.”) 
Sir,—A propos of your suggestion of September 2nd—criticized, I see, 
by a correspondent the following week—that triumphal arches should 
be placed at the point where the bridge leaves the shore, it may interest 
you (if not already aware of the fact) to know that an antique example 
of such an arrangement on a miniature scale is still to be seon at 
St. Chamas, near Arles. Situated in open country, a little to the south 
of the main line from Arles to Maraeilles, this tiny but singularly com- 
plete memorial of Roman Gaul well repaid the writer for having turned 
aside to visit it a few years ago. The following extract from Mr. 
Walter Shaw Sparrow's Book of Bridges will sufticiently indicate ite 
gencral features :— 

“It is common knowledge that the Romans adorned some of their 
bridges with a triumphal arch; and it happens, by rare good fortune, 
that France owns a small example—the Pont Flavien—which, in a 
single arch, spans the rocky bed of the Touloubre. At each entrance 
there is a triumphal arch seven metres high, flanked at each side by 
two Corinthian pilasters upon the summit of which the entablature 
rests. There is a stone lion at each extremity of the entablature ; 
it stands rampant [this is incorrect, the lions are just in act to spring] 
and looks out into the open country as if to symbolize the ever wakeful 
power of Roman thoroughness. One only of the four lions is of Roman 
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workmanship, the others are much later. The bridge, which I believe 
to be unique, bears the inscription that it was founded by a certain 
L. Dominus Flavus.” 

No illustration appears in Mr. Sparrow’s book, but I enclose a photo 
for your inspection, from which it will be sufficiently evident that the 
arches on the St. Chamas bridge are purely decorative, and can never 
have been intended to serve any other purpose. In other words, 
although strictly non-defensive in character, they occupy precisely 
the position, relatively to the bridge, advocated in your original 
suggestion. 

It may be added that reference is made in the same work to a much 
larger triumphal arch, with two passages, thirty-eight feet high, which 
stood originally on the Roman bridge at Saintes. Viollet-le-Duc, 
commenting on the mediaeval successor of the latter, as it stood twenty- 
five years before he wrote, says :— 

“Ce pont était | Ati sur des piles romaines, et présentait méme encore 

eur Tune delles, vers la rive droite, une ge antique formant are 
triomphal & deux ouvertures. Cet are de triomphe, déposé piéce 
A pidce lorsque la démolition du pont fut definitivement résolue, a 
été remonté sur les bords méme du fleuve.” 
The italicized words seem to prove that the arch at Saintes, far from 
being placed at the approach to the bridge, or even at the point where 
it loft the shore, was on the structure itself, and it is thus shown in 
Viollet-le-Duc’s plan.—I am, Sir, &c., ViaTor. 


(To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

8ir,—I have just read the very interesting suggestion in your issue of 
Beptember 2nd outlining a scheme for making the new Charing Cross 
Bridge into a memorial of the war. You propose erecting a series of 
atatues representing types of fighters and workers produced by the war, 
and the scheme seems to me so excellent in purpose that I feel that a 
little criticism on my part may possibly arouse in others a little of the 
enthusiasm for the subject which I feel myself, and so perhaps aid in 
attaining the desired end. In the first place, I should like to suggest 
that the statues are a little too realistic to suit a monument such as 
the bridge would be. While being representative of all branches of 
the national effort, they are, as you describe them, merely copies or 
specimens, and convey to those who look at them nothing beyond what 
they show. The proposal to increase the realism in the case of the 
bomb-thrower by giving the statue a bronze-khaki patina still further 
emphasizes my point. A monument of this nature must not resemble 
an exhibition of the united Services, as it runs the risk of doing. The 
Acropolis of Athens contained no single statue of a warrior as such, 
and it was only in Roman times that it even contained portrait statues. 
The personal note of Roman dominion or of the times of the Macedonian 
hegemony was entirely absent from Athenian art when it was most 
truly monumental and representative of national feelings and aspira- 
tions. The Acropolis of the fifth century held many memo-ials of 
particularevents and of particular types of Athenian people, and it 
is to an example such as this that we must look if we are to outline 
a fitting memorial of the war. We must perpetuate not actual types of 
people, but the meanings of the events and changes of the war. This 
is of course a problem of extraordinary difficulty, and can only be solved 
by a band of workers such as Pheidias gathered together. I do not 
ef course for a moment suggest that the statues of types of fighters 
must all be eliminated ; the Acropolis had its Yersian warriors and its 
Greek warriors, but they were always subsidiary to the meaning of the 
ecene in which they appeared. Some of the statues you describe should 
be kept, but they must not be merely figures of soldiers, nurses, and 
so forth. On the other hand, there is always the danger of making 
a scries of allegorical figures. The real aim should be at something 
midway between allegory and realism. The statue of Athena Lemnia— 
perhaps the finest work of antiquity—gives the ideal of what we should 
aim at, as far as changed conditions allow. The exhibition last autumn 
in London of statues by the Serbian artist Mestrovic affords me a 
further example of what I mean. He showed several figures of a 
“Mourning Serbian Woman.” They were not allegorical, nor yet 
did they merely typify a bereaved Serbian mother or wife. They 
conveyed directly and instantly the suffering and sorrow which for 
eenturies have been the lot of Serbian homes. They were the nearest 
parallel I have ever seen to that exquisite relief—the mourning Athena— 
and yet in no sense had he copied his Greek prototypes. His model for 
@ national memorial to be erected on the Kossovo Polje was a further 
example which we ought to follow,and which, to my mind, has behind 
it exactly the same inspiration as that which gave us the Parthenon. 
The monument to be national must have behind it national feeling 
and national ideals, and I feel that neither would be represented by a 
series of war portraits. 

I must apologize for filling so much of your space, but the hills 
ef Macedonia, where I am writing this letter, are the scene of so 
much epic fighting that I feel prompted to go into this subject at 
some length. The modern fighting man in full kit is not a beautiful 
creature, especially in his steel hat, and we do not aspire to sce 
eurselves perpetuated in bronze in any place other than a museum 
euch as that of the United Serviees, The purpose of this letter has 
been to try to show that the same feelings which prompt your inter- 
esting suggestion can be expressed by something more beautiful and 
more lasting. The merely picturesque is not sufficient. How, in fact, 
& suitable monument should be built I leave to sculptors and architects 





of genius. I can only suggest the general lines and give example 
which seem to me the best to follow.—I am, Sir, &c., 6 
Salonika, September 29th. 





THE PETTY OFFICIAL, 
[To THE EpiTor oF Tug “ SPEcTATOR.”} 

Sm,—The dug-out where this is written is littered with official corre. 
spondence from A.O.D., regimental paymasters, and other Departments 
at home. The subjects vary from urgent demands for explanations as 
to why 179862 Private Blank was advanced (by my predecessor tep 
months ago) 16s, when he was entitled to 14s. 9d., whethor the infant 
“casualty ” born to Private C. last January is named Francis or Frances 
where the bell (valued 1s, 3d.) of bicycle 21111112 (entirely destroyed 
on the Somme) has gone to, &c., &c. And as the German line; are only 
two hundred and fifty yards away I have also other work to do, besides 
signing one hundred and seventy-three documents to-day of which I have 
read seven. ll big institutions—whether Government or companies— 
suffer thus, although the company organization is more frequently 
overhauled and precedent is less respected. The trouble, in my con- 
siderable experience of Government Departments, arises mainly from 
two causes. (1) The man wishing to initiate reforms is “ taboo” to 
his superiors: he causes them trouble and reflects on their intellj- 
gence in anticipating them. Silent acquiescence in precedent and 
passing on the paper “to you for necessary action, please,” is the 
safer road to promotion than suggesting reforms. (2) Once an official 
always an official. As Lecky points out, in Liberty and Democracy 
I think (my reference library here is limited !), the official becomes 
gradually obssessed with his surroundings and the importance of 
paper, and forgets the end his Dopartment exists to achieve. The 
infusion of civilian amateurs is doing something to improve matters, 
But would not a greater improvement result from the adoption of some 
modification of that excellent system prevailing 01 some of the best 
organized railways in the world by which no official is permitted to 
remain in an office more than six months or a year without an equal 
time being spent out on the line? I think somo such schome is in force 
at tho Staff College. We should not then have the India Office run 
by men who have never seen India, the Foreign Office by men who 
have never been abroad, the Board of Trade Commercial Branch by 
men who know nothing of business or languages.—I am, Sir, &., 

At the Front. Fietp OF?vIcer, 

[We welcome “ Field Officer's” timely protest against the white 
“Babu”; but he is very strong and now also very numerous, he 
sticks by his pals to the end, and it saves his chicf time and worry 
to tolerate him! To bomb him out of his trench is almost an im- 
possibility.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A “VIA SACRA.” 
[To THe EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Srr,—The chief, perhaps the only, objection to be urged against the 
attractive plans for a noble via sacra that have been put forward in 
the Spectator is that they are too good to come true—too ambitious 
for realization. It is a fine conception—the great tree-lined road 
following the whole long length of No-Man’s-Land from Switzerland to 
the sca, The signing of such a peace as we are vowed to have, after 
such a war as we shall then have fought to a triumphant finish, should 
assuredly be the occasion for an inter-Ally memorial of unprecedented 
nobility far removed above what is merely. practical, or even ‘ prac- 
ticable.” To be at all moot and fitting our great memorial must, 
necessarily, be a thing to marvel at—stilling the imagination by ite 
very defiance of mere common-sense, its valiant challenging of the old 
material valucs. It would be a fine and inspiring thing to commemorate 
for ever the uplifting triumph of the spirit over the flesh, over materialism, 
the overcoming of insuperable difficulties, the glory of staggering 
sacrifices gladly made, by some enduring work such as has been pro- 
posed—royally regardless of mere utility and cost. The greater the 
cost, the greater the natural obstacles, the fitter the enterprise—an 
everlasting sign that once we took no count of cost and were undaunted 
by undreamt-of difficulties. But even peace will not bring the 
We must still be prepared for compromises, for the best 
obtainable rather than the best imaginable. And short of the millen- 
nium the via sacra is not likely to be realize] in fact. It will remain, 
it is to be feared, just a beautiful dream—the wonder of the world that 
might have been. We are not yet ready to face peace as we have learnt 
to face war—“ in the grand manner.” 

So, rather than achieve nothing by attempting too much, let us at 
least make sure of some organized and not too unworthy marking of 
that fateful line—a lino of life and of death that a whole world has 
watched with hope or fear for nearly two years. Therefore, lot us plan 
modestly, in the hope that the plan may so come to fruition, And 
what is proposed is this. At all the many places in that long line where 
actual named battles have been fought, or gallant deeds above the 
ordinary performed—at villages, at points of vantage, at places where 
main roads drive across the one-time No-Man’s-Land—there should 
be placed enduring monuments. Their exact positions would be fixed 
with care. All would bear a broad resemblance to each other, being 
in the form of columns, obelisks, or urns on pedestals, or as might be 


finally decided. Varying in their details and materials, they would yet 
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be unmistakable for what they were—links in that great monumental 
chain thrown across France and Belgium. And they would be so 

that from each you would see the next on either hand, and 
hsply far beyond. So would the traveller note the general trend of 
what was once the frail, precarious frontier-line of Christendom, where 
its million champions heroically dammed back the bloody flood that 
sought to overwhelm both it and them, and all we hold as honour, 
justice, and the rest. Vithin the broad limits named above free play 
to individual artists would be given to create what seemed to them the 
best—most fitted to the place or deed they sought to mark. Upon the 
plinth or base of cach memorial there would be told what most deserved 
the telling—of the placo itsolf, of those who had held the fateful line 
just there, of those to whom it fell at last to carry that line forward. 
So should we have this planot’s line of fate marked and proserved in 
fact as well as history—a curving chain of shining frontier-posts, tall 
obelisks perhaps, some great, some small, but calling each to each and 
all to us—Lest We Forget.—I am, Sir, &c., 


B.E.F., France. Croves WiwtraMs-E.uis. 





SUFFRAGE AND REGISTRATION. 
(To Tus Eprron ov Tam “ Specraror.”) 

Sm,—There is an uneasy fooling throughout the country that the ques- 
tion of the suffrage and registration is coming forward in the near future 
in a very complicated and difficult form. The return of the soldiers from 
the war is a now element, and the question of woman's suffrage is coming 
up with a new aspect. It is perhaps desirable that no gonoral public 
discussion should take place at the present time; but may I lay before 
your readers, with all doferonce and hesitation, a suggestion which I 
think might possibly meet many of the difficulties which are ahead of us ? 
Briefly it is as follows : (1) That the compound householder should be 
abolished and all rates should be paid direct. This would involve 
extra machinery and extra oxpenditure, but if the proposed system is 
worth anything, the advantages would greatly outweigh this drawback. 
(2) That Income Tax receipt forms should bear on them a brief summary 
of the manner in which tho money is spont, as is the case with rate 
demand notes. (3) That every man or woman who can produce a receipt 
for rates or for Income Tax paid by him or hor should have a vote in the 
constituency in which the money was paid. In the case of change of 
residence, the vote would remain in tho old district until the next pay- 
ment was made, and would then be transferred to the new district. 
(4) That criminals, lunatics, and illiterates should have no vote. (5) That 
soldiers who have fought in the war should have a special voting certifi- 
cate given with their medals, to be used by those who have no other 
qualification. This special provision would be temporary, and would 
exhaust itself in due course. The proposed abolition of the compound 
householder, and the recent extension of the Income Tax, together, 
would add a very large number of voters, and comparatively few would 
be disfranchised undor this schome. This scheme would restore tho 
principle of taxation and representation being interdependent. Every 
voter would know how his, or her, money was boing spent. Registration 
would be greatly simplitied, and would adjust itself automatically. The 
women could never outnumber the men, and all fancy franchises would 
become unnecessary. I am fully conscious that there are objections 
to this scheme, more especially as some persons would have to 
be disfranchised ; but I think the number would be very small, and 
if in other respects the proposal is a good one, it would solve a 
great many present difficulties. At any rate, I venturo to lay it before 
you for what it may be worth, in the hope that at least it may receive 
fair consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 

[We place “ M.'s” proposals before our readers, but we cannot open 
our columns to a discussion of the points raised. Personally we dislike 
the exclusion of working married women, for that is what it comes to, 
If female suffrage is to be adopted, we would not bring in a property 
qualification. We have never been able to see any good ground for 
household in preference to manhood suffrage, and after the adoption 
of compulsory service that system is cloarly not maintainable.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 





WOMEN BRACKEN-CUTTERS IN THE NEW FOREST. 
{To Tum Eprron ov THE “ SpgcratoR.”| 
Sm,—Your readers may be interested in the work of the brackon- 
cutters in the New Forest. They are women, living in camp, under mili- 
tary rule, and are engaged in cutting and stacking bracken for bedding 
for Army horses. Each worker receives about seventcon shillings a 
week, and the mess-bill comes to seven or eight shillings a weck ; but 
they are not out to make money. Tents are provided for thom, and three 
or four women sharo a tent. There are two exporionced lady head- 
workers. We thoroughly, though unofficially, inspected the camp 
and all its arrangements, and found everything most satisfactory and 
hygienic. The whole camp is under the supervision of an able, con- 
siderate, and gentlemanly sergeant ; as hard a worker as any, he watches 
over all, seeing that no one continues unduly long at any one kind of 
work—scything, cutting with a sickle, or stacking. His wifosuperintends 
the catering and general welfare, and ia a decided acquisition. The 
workers are called at dawn, and, with intervals for meals, work until 
‘about 5 p.m., when they are back in camp. Then comes dinner, and after 
that they are free. The life is simple, hard-working, and health-giving. 


pains " (yet September was a wet month !), and that they “ ate well and 
slept well.” Thoy certainly all looked pictures of health as they marched 
back into camp, swinging easily over the heathor, their blouses and short 
skirts allowing free movement, their gypsy-brown faces surmounted by 
bright -coloured handkerchiefs in placo of hats. They were of ages varying 
from eighteen or nineteen to fifty-five or more; some were ladies who 
have had no previous experience of any work of that kind, othors had 
had some agricultural training. There is room for more workors, those 
really willing to work; slackers are not wanted. The thorough change of 
atmosphere and life has beon found most benoficial, even by those whio 
have been able to give but a short time. Particulars of the camp, which 
is now at Holiday Hill, near Lyndhurst, could be obtained through any 
Board of Trade Labour Exchange.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arnheim, Bournemouth, Racnet FarRBrornen. 





THE NEED OF Y.M.C.A. HELPERS—AN OFFER. 
{To tHe Eprrom or tHe “ Srecrator.”) 


Sra,—In view of the lotter in last Saturday's Spectator by Dr. J. Holland 
Rose on the need of Y.M.C.A. helpers, will you state in the Spectator 
that a roctor in one of the most delightful parishes in Yorkshire, 
midway betwoon Harrogate and the Lakes, is willing to go to France 
as a Y.M.C.A. worker for three months if any clergyman would take 
his duty ? House and everything left as a going concern. Sunday 
duty enly.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 

St. Pheasant’s Day. 

[If any clorgyman is inclined to accopt this sporting offer mado on @ 
sporting day, he should address “B.,” Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.O. His letter will bo forwarded to the writer.— 
Ep. Spectator.} 





ETON WAR MEMORIAL. 
{To THe Eprror or tug “ Srecratox.”] 
Sm,—lI ask permission, through your columns, to inform Old Etonlans 
that the scope and form of a memorial to their schoolfellows who have 
fallen in the present war is under consideration by a Committee repre- 
senting the Provost and Fellows and the Old Etonian Association. 
Full particulars on the matter will be submitted to them in due course, 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. C. Arncer, Hon. Sec., O.E.A, 





LIMERICKS. 
{To tas Eprron or THs “ Spectator.) 
Srr,—One more Limerick, if you will have it, picked up in a Swiss 
hotel-book :— 
“A Cockney, when up at Zermatt, 
Dropped an H down the Hohthit grat: 
If you're passing that way, 
You may find it some day 
Of use in the front of your ‘at.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. B. Mount. 
{To THe Epitor oF THe “ SrECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—May I add one to those already published in your columns? I¢ 
may be remembered by somo who were undorgraduates of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in the early “ nineties." Tho monosyllabic name 
of the acting College official I omit, to avoid any offence to the memory 
of one who has, I bolieve, passod away :— 
“There was a young fellow called Mohuiddin, 
Who said, ‘If you'll make Mr. Boughoy a Doan, 
I'll stay up at Trinity 
And study Divinity.’ 
But this Mr. —— is too showy a Doan.” 
The name in the first line was that of an undergraduate from India, 
while the name in the second line is familiar to Trinity men.—I am, 
Sir, &c., a. 


(To Tug Eprror or tas “ Srrecrator.”] 
Srr,—The correspondence in the Spectator has reminded me vaguely 
of some “ Limericks "’ relating to Exeter College (my own College) and 
to Jesus College (in which I have a paternal interest through a scholar- 
eloct who joined the forces two years ago). Will some of my old friends 
complete the vorses for me? (But are even the linca I sond accurate ?) :— 
“ There was an old fellow of Exetor 
Who kissed a young lady and vexéd her.” 
“There was a young scholar of Jesus, 
Who wasn't so rich as a Croesus, 
His home was in Wales, 
In his shoes he wore nails.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. Roperrs. 


2 Gwydir Gardens, Swansea. 


(To Tae Eprron or tae “ Spectator.) 

Smr,—In your issue dated September 16th you quote “The Old Maa 
of St. Bees "’ (it should be Tralee) as having been composed by the late 
W. S. Gilbert. Several years ago I wrote to the author and asked him, 
if he admitted the authorship, to be good enough to let me know which 
was the original version. His reply may interest your readers. This 
is what he said: “I fancy the ‘ Limerick’ you refer to is as I have 





‘The bracken-cutters told us they wore “ very fit,” know “no aches or 
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which I have made at odd times—though I am afraid that some of them , 
The first of the eight he kindly sent ‘me | 


may be a little too strong.” 
was as follows :— 
“There was a young man of Tralee 
Who was stung-on the arm by a wasp. 
When they said, ‘ Does it hurt 7?’ 
He replied, ‘ Not a bit, 
He shall do it again if he likes.’” 
Though the other seven are in my humble opinion equally suitable 
either for the drawing-room or the smoking-room, your space is limited, 
and I will not trespass farther on your hospitality.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. D. Power. 
[We regret that our correspondent has not given us further specimens 
of these Gilbertian Limericks. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that the editio princeps of the blank-verse Limerick has been immensely 
improved by misquotation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LATE GENERAL HOWELL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

§1r,—I trust you will find space for a brief tribute to the memory of 
Brigadier-General Howell, whose death in action on the Western Front 
was reported in Wednesday’s papers. I need not speak here of his 
war record, fine as it was, but prefer to deal with his personality, his 
enterprise, and his literary achievements. Of all the brilliant soldiers 
who have “ gone special’ on long leave for the Z'imes, Philip Howell 
was one of the most remarkable. He specialized in Balkan affairs, 
and his letters from Macedonia in 1903, culminating in a brush with 
Mr. Balfour on the “balance of criminality,” were admirably written 
as well as illuminating. He knew the Balkans probably as well as, 
and Bulgaria(which he visited on five separate occasions) better than, 
any other British officer. His lectures on the campa‘gn in Thrace, 
the result of a special visit to the battlefields of the first Balkan War, 
were published in book form, and give the best account of the operations 
of the Bulgarian armies in 1912. He had many gifts; he was a 
fine horseman, very good-looking, with a certain serious charm, for he 
was intensely in earnest but not in the least egotistic. Best of all, he 
was a chivalrous soldier who took whatever came in his way as part 
of the day’s work, and never fought for his own hand. He was prepared 
to make, and did make, great sacrifices for his convictions, but he accepted 
the result without complaint—‘“ as a rub of the green,” to quote the 
phrase he used the last time I saw him, unshaken in nerve after nearly 
two years’ uninterrupted campaigning, composed, handsome, and in 
perfect condition and health. He was only thirty-eight; his death 
"is a serious loss to the Army, for he was not only a gallant soldier but a 
man of exceptional brains and knowledge, and it is a grievous blow 
to those who knew and loved him for his simplicity, his uneelfishness, 
and his loyalty.I am, Sir, &c., cL 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

§1r,—When I commanded a Volunteer battalion, in order to get over 
the “ fourteen days ” difficulty I required every recruit to sign a personal 
agreement with me to make himself efficient for three years, in default 
(unless excused by me) to pay a certain sum recoverable in the County 
Court. The battalion was always full. The system was adopted 
elsewhere, and I believe some Highland battalions required a four years’ 
agreement in consequence of the cost of uniform. Some such scheme, 
mutatis mulandis, might meet the exigencies of the present situation. 
—1I am, Sir, &c., A C.O. or THE Last CENTURY. 





AN APPEAL FOR CIVILIAN CLOTHES. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 

‘Bir,—May I appeal to your readers on behalf of the many patients in 
this hospital who are invalided out of the Service 2? Most of them have 
lost, or sold, or given away the civilian clothes they wore before the war ; 
and they do not find that prospective employers are much impressed 
by tho official ‘* reach-me-downs ” supplied by the Government. A 
good second-hand overcoat, or a half-worn suit from Conduit Street, 
tupplies infinitely more cogent evidence of a man’s fitness for a place. 
May I therefore beg the charitable to send me any old clothes they can 
spare? I am grateful for any article of masculine attire, but especially 
for great-coats of any shape or size, for old lounge-suits, caps, and boots. 
I will at once gratefully acknowledge any parcel sent to me at the 
hospital, or to my private address (84 Eaton Square, S.W.). And, 
inasmuch as most of our patients are either Guardsmen or exchanged 
priconers of war, I would make a special appeal to those interested in 
the Brigade of Guards, or those who have a fellow-feeling for the poor 
lads who have spent many a weary month in the hands of the enemy.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Sr. Cyres. 

Census Extension Q.A.M. Hospital, Millbank, S.W. 

[Lord St. Cyres’s very modest appeal will, we trust, not go un- 
anewered.— Ep, Spectator.] 





SWEATERS. 
[To 7HR EpiTor oy THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sm,—Can you make room for mo to prefer the following request? I 
venture to aek ladies to write for the printed pattern of a sweater and 
send mo the knitted results for the men. The pattern is clear, easy to 





knit, and not extravagant in wool. I have sent out nearly hihi 
thousand sweaters, but have promised Sir Edward Ward another ten 
thousand by November. The time is short and the number large, but 
what is that as between the British public and the British Army ? Wil 
very many ladies kindly write for the pattern ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

8 King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple, E.C. Joun Peyxoyng 





“JACK AND JILL.” 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”]} 
Smr,—In the notice of Nurse Lovechild’s Legacy in your issue of October 
7th you speak of “Jack and Jill” leaving “ poor Jill lying there 
gelatinously helplees at the foot of the fatal hill.” Apparently you do 
not remember the verze which does not leave Jill “ gclatinously ” prone 
where she fell, but brings her home soon after Jack, but—alas ! poor 
girl—to an unduly painful reception. It runs thus :— 
“When Jill came in 
How she did grin 
To sco Jack’s paper plaster, 
The Dame whipt she 
Across her knee 
For laughing at Jack’s disaster.” 
I would protest against the substitution in the second stanza of the 
version quoted by you of the namby-pamby 
* And went to bed 
To mend his head 
With vinegar and brown paper” 
for the original vigorous, though perhaps not elegant, 
“The Dame did the job 
To Pee his nob 
With vinegar and brown paper.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., G. T. W. 





*‘ARETHUSA’ AND ‘CHICHESTER.’ 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”)} 

Smr,—May we in the Committee's name plead for a short space in your 
next issue to sound a necessitous note in behalf of the * Arethusa’ 
and ‘Chichester’ Training Ships? The Society to which these well. 
known ships belong is being heavily hit by the war. It is difficult to 
get in the necessary funds, there is a deficit of £6,000 in the maintenance 
accounts, commodities and materials have largely increased in prico, 
and the Committee have been obliged to sell abo ut £3,000 of investments. 
Surely the British public will not allow such an old-established Socicty 
to suffer loss and to have its work impeded. In addition to its training 
ships, the Society—The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, of 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.—has various Homes in 
several counties for the reception of poor boys and girls from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and at the present moment has twelve hundred 
under its charge. In all arms of the two Services its old boys are bravely 
doing their part in the great conflict now raging. Two thousand twe 
hundred are in the Royal Navy, others are in over one hundred British 
regiments, many have been wounded, and some have already given 
their lives for their country. Nine of them were in the East Surreys, 
the now famous regiment which dribbled the football to the German 
trenches. From Flag Days and Rose Days no help has reached the 
Society. The Committee therefore hopefully appeal for special help in 
the Society’s hour of need. For seventy-three years the work has been 
vigorously carried on, with the result that it has saved and trained 
twenty-three thousand boys and girls, and made them into good citizens 
of the British Empire. Gifts may be sent to the Treasurer, W. E. 
Hubbard, Eeq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.C., or to the Secretaries at the 
Society's headquarters as mentioned above, and will be promptly and 
thankfully acknowledged.—We are, Sir, &c., 

H. Bristow WaALLEN, Henry G. CopeLanp. 


THE 





CHURCH ARMY RECREATION HUTS AND CLUBS, 
{To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECcTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The Church Army have been requested by the responsible 
authorities to provide eighty more recreation huts and clubs for the 
troops close behind the Western Front before Christmas. This, in 
addition to the several hundreds which we already have in various 
parts of the world, will mean a heavy drain upon our resources ;_ but 
with the assistance of friends we have no doubt of being able to fulfil 
the request. The question of manning the huts, &c., when provided 
is, however, a most serious one. We are not receiving applications for 
service in anything like the requisite number, and we ask your powerful 
help in what is a most necessary offort for the temporal and moral 
welfare of our incomparable soldiers.—Thanking you in anticipation, 
I am, Sir, &c., Witson CaRLivez, Hon. Chief Secretary. 
55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 





THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—May I beg for a few lines in which to thank you and your generous 
readers for their response to my letter of appeal on behalf of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals ? The ambulance column and field hospitals which 
had been so promptly equipped and despatched by the London Com- 
mittee were accorded an enthusiastic reception on disembarking at 
Archangel, and were at once hurried on their way to the front to join 
the Serbian division of the Russian Army, where they are now believed 
to be at work. Dr. Inglis has already cabled for more workers, and 
for a base hospital, and their need emboldens me to beg once again, 
and to remind all who fcel generous that cheques and postal orders 
crossed ‘‘ London County and Westminster Bank, Victoria Branch,” 
will still be gladly welcomed by the Hon. Treasurer, The Lady Cowdray, 
58 Victoria Street, S.W., or by yourself at 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. In that case the chegues should be made payable to 
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the Spectator and the envelopes addressed to the editor. The work 

of these hospitals is an instance of the intimate and successful co- 

operation of three of the Allies, and the importance of the British share 

in such co-operation with the Southern Slavs can hardly be over- 

estimated.—I am, Sir, &c., Ray Srracuey. 
58 Victoria Street, S.W. 


We have received the following additional subscriptions to the above 
Fund :— 


Za d. £8. 2. 

Previously acknowledged 70 8 6 | Mrs. Grosspolins - 220 

Mrs. W. Arthur Smith. . 10 0 OJ A. GC. B. - w 31 0 
Commander M. Cochrane 2 2 0 

£85 13 6 








“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tax article under the above hoading, dealing with the desecration of 
peautiful places by the scattering of piecos of paper and other picnic 
débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now been re- 
printed as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. Copies 
can be obtained from Mossrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or tnitials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 











ULSTER ON THE SOMME. 
(In Memoriam E. G. B., Killed in Action, July Ist, 1916.) 








(“ The Men of Ulster,”’ published in the Spectator on September 26th, 1914, ended 
with the lines :-— 
‘And wherever the fizht is hottest, and the sorest task Is set, 
Ulster will strike for England—and England will not forget.’’] 





‘Twas two short years ago—they seem 
Fate-laden aeons now— 

Faith saw the destined glory gleam 
O’cr Ulster’s helméd brow. 


Yet Faith itself might not forctell 
Such transcendental dower, 

When yawned the gates of Death and Holl, 
And broke the awful hour. 


From Antrim glens and hills of Down, 
And moaning Northern Sea, 

From mill and mart and thronging town, 
Strode Ulster’s chivalry. 


Heroes re-born of the Red Branch, 
They leapt into the fray, 

Whelmed by the stecly avalanche, 
That long Midsummer day. 


Life ?—’twas a little thing to give: 
Death ?—'twas a toy to try. 

They knew that Ulster dared not live, 
Did they not dare to die. 


There, blithely venturing in the van, 
A kinsman of mine own, 

In years a boy, in heart a man, 
Was radiantly o’erthrown. 


“ Gay as a lark "—the tribute this 
By chief and comrade penned— 

He sang his way to the Abyss, 
And smiled on Death as friend. 


For him no sombre requiem, 
No threnody of. tears, 

Who bartered for Youth's diadem 
The dross of After-Years. 


r 
ART. 
— 

THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY. 
Tue ordinary Academy public are likely to be considerably astonished 
if they visit Burlington House in the coming week. Not only have 
rictures in gilt frames given place to tables, chairs, toys, tapestrios, 
)am-pots, washaand-basins, wall-papers, soup-plates, brass candlesticks, 
and altars, but the rooms themselves have been transformed. Instead 
of our old friends the dull, strictly orthodox Exhibition rooms with 


F. 8. Boas. 








and skylights, we step into an amazing world of artistic make-believe. 
Instead of the large room No, IIL, we find ourselves in a Byzantine 
Basilica composed chiefly of wood battens and painted canvas, and still 
smelling strongly of glue. Theapse of this strange temple leads into the 
Octagon Room, now become a veritable Pantheon in which altars of 
different sorts are collected. As in the Basilica next door, the mise-en- 
scéne is one of canvas and paint. Indeed, the visitor to this part of the 
Exhibition has all the amusement of being able to examine the works 
of an ecclesiastical scene at the theatre—“ from behind.” 

In case the air should be too solemn, side-shows of quite a different 
character are provided for the visitor, who by now is astonished at 
nothing. Go into one room and you find a space partitioned off to 
show a lady’s bedroom in which all sorts of very artistic fittings are 
to be found. In the same way other enclosed spaces contain dining- 
room furniture, bookbindings, illuminated manuscripts; in fact, all 
the miscellaneous activities which are grouped under the head of “ Arta 
and Crafts.” To soften the light, muslin ceilings have been stretched, 
barrel roofs have been improvised, all out of the flimsiest material, 
while here and there between the joins you see the familias Academy 
woodwork and stucco, standing sullenly in the background, looking 
infinitely solid and dowdy. But when all is said and done, we most 
cordially congratulate the Arts and Crafts Socicty on having performed 
a very miracle. They have made the Academy amusing. 


Apart from the wall paintings—the only one of which is remarkable 
being that of Mr. Sims—the larger part of the objects here shown are 
of the kind with which we have become familiar from Arts and Crafts 
Exhibitions in the past. They have the same faults and the same 
qualities. The faults generally lie in the direction of a striving to 
make ordinary things of houschold use strikingly original and arresting. 
But chests of drawers which goforth into the wilderness to preach, and 
which proclaim their originality by every cornor and knob, are not good 
everyday companions; neither do bedsteads, which defy you to show 
anything like them before, invite to rest. In tho lesser arta originality 
is not everything, perhaps not the most importa nt quality. The things 
we use habitually must have a negative side to them to make them 
accord with our changing moods. They must take on our individuality 
and not challenge us with their own. This docs not moan that they 
should be colourless and tame, or mere repetitions of accustomed 
patterns. A good example of what has been just said is to be found in 
the furniture designed by Mr. Gimson. His works have those desirable 
qualities which it is hard to put into words. His work doos not 
recall the style of any other designer, but it is very difficult to say where the 
originality lies. It is beautifully designed, eminently practical, entirely 
without affectation, and shows the happiest choice of material. The 
dressing-table of elm and ebony and tho table cabinet of English 
walnut are two beautiful examples out of many. The workmanship, too, 
is of the finest kind. It is a delight to pull out the drawers of the table 
cabinets executed by Mr. Burcheet, so perfectly do they work. If we 
turn from Mr. Gimson’s furniture to that of Mr. Barnsley, we at once see 
a difference. The air of distinction is gone, the accomplished artist 
quite sure of himself has disappeared, and we havo instead, as well as 
the skilful designer, the propagandist eager to impress us with his per- 
sonality. Of the one we say—‘ What a beautiful piece of furniture!” ; 
of the other—‘* What a good example of the Arts and Crafts movement!” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the whole Exhibition has been 
left to the last. It is to be found in a small compartment in which 
the Design and Industries Association has gathered together a collection 
of pottery and stuffs, which are produced in the way of trade, and 
taken from ordinary stock. These things are made to satisfy an ordinary 
demand, and are not made by individual craftsmen for purposes of 
exhibition. Here at last we seem in touch with something vital, for 
the whole question of Arts and Crafts turns on the possibility of manu- 
facturing things which people want to havo because they are useful and 
which are also beautiful. This special collection consists of two classes, 
one being of things which are of traditional make. The other includes 
things made because there are enough people who care for good design 
to make it worth while to cater for them. The first category has in it 
a most interesting collection of jam-pots and preserve-jars used by 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell. The large brown pots for houschold jam 
with well-printed labels with a blue border are of most satisfying 
appearance, and the same remark applies to the receptacles for curry- 
paste, honey, or mustard, It is greatly to the credit of the firm that 
they have maintained this good tradition, and it is to be hoped that 
they may develop it on these lines, so that all their productions may 
appeal to the sense of sight as well to that of taste. Excellent, too, are 
the brown jars coming from the Church Gresley pottcries near 
Burton-on-Trent, and the ware from Sussex. Messrs. Heal are now 
making crockery, some of which is very good in colour and design, not 
too rough to be clumsy, and yet avoiding machine-made finish. A 
green dinner service is a good example of this. Round the walls hang 
stuffs of striking and gorgeous colour. These, it is said, are made 
in England but unobtainable, being manufactured entirely for savages. 
Surely after being permitted to see them we must in future be able to 
buy them too. By showing this small collection the Design and 
Industries. Association has dono a real service. It is much more im- 
portant for the future to capture the manufacture of the common 
things of daily life, and make them pleasant to leok at, than to produce 
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elaborate works of individual craftsmanship. H. &. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF WAR.* 

Any work on the literature and history of the sixteenth century 
emanating from the pen of Mr. Ernest Law deserves, and is certain to 
eommand, the attention of the reading public. In a most interesting 
essay, entitled England's First Great War Minister, he has presented 
to his countrymen a picture of the statesman who for many long 
years guided the footsteps of Henry VIII. of a very different nature 
from that which has generally been accepted by the world at large. 
The average Englishman, if he were asked to say what he knew of 
Cardinal Wolsey, would probably reply that he was a clever, scheming, 
and avaricious prelate, who eventually fell a victim partly to 
his own vaulting ambition and partly to the machinations of Anne 
Boleyn. This popular view is in a great measure based on the part 
Wolsey is made to play in Henry VIII., which, it is well known, 
although always included in Shakespeare’s works, was mainly 
written by Fletcher. I was once accidentally furnished with an 
amusing proof of the extent to which this aspect of the great Cardinal’s 
character has penetrated wherever English is taught. Some years ago 
I was inspecting a school in Upper Egypt, and on my inquiring what 
progress the pupils had made in a knowledge of the English language, 
a diminutive Coptic boy at once stood up and, with shrill voice and 
excruciating accent, adjured Cromwell, and, through Cromwell, the 
statesmen of all countries and of all ages, above all things, to fling 
pway ambition. 

Briefly stated, what Mr. Law has to say is that Henry VIII. was stung 
to the quick by the complete failure of the expedition sent to Fontarabia, 
in 1512, at the instigation of his wily father-in-law, Ferdinand of Aragon. 
For the time being, British military prestige throughout Europe was 
shattered, Henry, who was then in the heyday of a joyous and spirited 
youth, resolved that it should be restored. He had the good fortune 
to appoint Wolsey to be his “* Almoner ” and universal factotum. This 
obscure pricst set himself vigorously to work, reorganized both the 
Army and the Navy, enforced the most rigid economy, and, in 1513, 
was able to send forty thousand men to France better equipped, armed, 
end provisioned than any army which had up to that time left the 
shores of England. The “ Battle of the Spurs’ was fought and won. 
Like so many other battles recorded in history, it did not produce any 
permanent political results, But it shed some lustre on British arms, 
and furnished a convincing proof to all the Powers of Continental 
Europe that the military strength of England was by no means a 
negligible quantity. 

Mr. Law's book, however, does more than evoke the academic interest 
of the historical student. It is apparently written as a practical guide 
for present action. Comparisons between the past and present abound. 
Cardinal Wolsey is warmly praised. Lord Haldane is severely, and, 
for all the purposes of Mr. Law's main argument, somewhat unneces- 
earily, criticized. The principal lesson which, it would seem, Mr. Law 
wishes to inculcate is that, during the crisis through which we are now 
passing, there has been no Wolsey to steer the ship of State, and that 
if any such commanding personality had been forthcoming, the 
numerous errors and miscalculations which have admittedly been 
made, both immediately before the war and since its outbreak, would 
probably have been avoided. This thesis opens out a wide field for 
conjecture and useful comment. Without aspiring to pass any dogmatic 
judgment on its merits, it is possible that a politician, who cannot 
pretend to the possession of even a fraction of Mr. Law’s extensive 
historical knowledge, may indicate some considerations which may 
profitably be taken into account in the treatment of this subject. 

No thoughtful politician will be disposed to underrate the value of 
historical study. Although it is easy to push too far the time-honoured 
maxim that history repeats itself, it unquestionably contains a certain 
element of truth. One of the main reasons for these real or supposed 
repetitions probably is that political history is made by nations, and 
by prominent individuals who generally mirror in a supreme degree the 
special qualities or the aspirations of the countries to which they respect- 
ively belong. If, therefore, national characteristics remain constant, 
there is, to say the least, a good primd facie ground for anticipating that 
similar combinations of circumstances will, in the end, tend to produce 
similar results. Is it, however, a fact that national characteristics 
remain constant ? M. Le Bon, who has devoted much attention to 
the psychological laws which govern the development of nations, is of 
opinion that they do so. He holds that, broadly speaking, the French- 
man of the present day has inherited the defects and virtues of the 
Gauls of the days of Cacsar. It may be that he somewhat strains the 
argument. Even within the memory of living men, German and French 
national characters have alike undergone some very notable changes, 
the former in the sense of moral deterioration, the latter in that of 
moral apotheosis, But we may reasonably look for signs of special 
constancy in dealing with a nation such as the English, partly by reason 
of their insular position, and partly because their history has been con- 
tinuous, and has not been subject to any such devastating cataclysm 
as tlie French Revolution, which materially affected the national mind 
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of France, or to any of the intoxicating military successes which trans. 
formed, and also abased, the character of the people of modern Germany, 
Neither will our search be in vain. For centuries past, the broad features 
exhibited by the English in the conduct of military affairs haye been 
reproduced over and over again with monotonous invariability, We 
find marked want of foresight, heedlessness to the warnings of the 
past, neglect of the symptoms of the present, and a reckless want of 
deliberation in the original conception of military enterprises, Th» 
tradition of ineptitude has been carried on by successive stages from 
Fontarabia to St. Domingo, Walcheren, and Sebastopol, down to the 
present time. When we read, in Mr. Law’s pages, that the troops who 
were sent to Fontarabia were not supplied with “ tents or any proper 
shelter,” that their clothing was “ wasted and worn,” that their food 
was “ bad and strange,” and that they died like flies of “‘ the flux ip 
other words, of dysentery—we seem to be listening to the Report of the 
Roebuck Commission on the conduct of the Crimean War, or to the 
accounts, with which the newspapers have recently teemed, of malad- 
ministration and mismanagement in the Persian Gulf. The fact, men. 
tioned by Mr. Law, that, in 1513, a foreign observer said that the English 
soldiers “ went into battle as though they were going to a sport or 
game” affords some confirmation of the theory that the main traits of the 
English character have remain unchanged. Carrying the examination 
somewhat further, we invariably find that these defects have been ulti. 
mately compensated by a splendid display of energy, tenacity of purpose, 
and resolution when once the somewhat lethargic nation has been 
roused to make a supreme effort. 

There is something not only very attractive but also very useful 
in the system of historical analogy which Mr. Law has sought to apply, 
But, in the course of its application, one peril is ever prominent, It 
has often been pointed out by philosophic writers on political questions 
that those who dwell on analogics, which are often wholly or partially 
real, are so carried away by the points of similitude that they are apt 
to ignore those of vital difference. The danger is especially great in 
dealing with the circumstances in which Great Britain is at present 
waging wer. Mr. Law attributes Wolsey’s “ unexampled success” as a 
War Minister to the fact that “ his one single powerful mind oversaw, 
controlled, and dominated everything,” and he is apparently of opinion 
that what we have been suffering from lately is the lack of any “ single 
powerful mind,” and the substitution in its place of a Cabinet consisting 
of “a heterogeneous body of some twenty-three wrangling members.” 
He is probably quite right in attributing Wolsey’s success to the un- 
divided sway which the Cardinal exercised over all the public affairs of 
his day. He is certainly right in holding that the war has not as 
yet produced any commanding personality who has been able to 


acquire anything like the exclusive influence exercised by Wolsey four 


hundred years ago. But, under present conditions, is the production 
of any such individual conceivable or possible ? I hesitate to answer 
this question in the affirmative. Since Wolsey’s days, since those of 
Chatham, whose name has of late been frequently on the lips of those 
who have spoken or written on the war, even since the days of Lord 
Palmerston, the whole political system under which this country is 
governed has undergone a profound change. Democracy has asserted 
its undisputed sway. This is not the occasion on which to dwell on the 
comparative merits or demerits of democracy as contrasted with other 
forms of government. I would only say that I have no sort of 
wish to decry democratic rule. On the contrary, my belief is that, 
when the history of the present time comes to be written, the verdict 
of posterity will be that, although in all matters of detail involving 
preparedness, initial powers of organization, and foresight, demo- 
cracy has played a very sorry part, at the same time, in respect 
to the larger issues which ultimately dominate the affairs of the 
world, it will be thought to have secured a signal triumph, which will 
have more than compensated for minor defects. However this may 
be, it is certain that, whilst democracy generally tends to raise the average 
level of political thought, it greatly discourages the predominance of 
supermen, It may safely be conjectured that, in many of the recent 
discussions about the war held by responsible authorities, the matter 
to be decided has not been merely what ought to be done, but what, 
under existing political conditions in this country, it is possible to do. 

The question of providing men for the Army is a typical case illustrative 
of the differences between the sixteenth and the twenticth centuries. 
Wolsey wanted men in 1513. How did he procure them? He simply 
ordered a levy to be made, with the result that the men were readily 
forthcoming. He had not to deal with the individual whom Mr. Law, 
with scathing severity, calls “that emasculate human skunk— the 
modern ‘ conscientious objector.’”” And what did theGovernment of 
Mr. Asquith do in circumstances which were very similar? In the 
first instance, hesitation to abandon the voluntary system was not only 
comprehensible but perhaps’even excusable. But long before a resort 
was made to compulsion it was abundantly clear to any one who was 
willing to look exclusively to the merits of the case that compulsory 
service would have to be introduced. My own belief is that if the facts 
had been boldly faced, and more especially if Lord Kitchener had added 
the weight of his great authority to the demand, this step might have 
been taken at an early period of the war without encountering any very 
serious opposition. As it was, want of moral courage to recognize the 
realities of the situation, accompanied by an excessive fear of alienating 
democratic sympathies, temporarily gained the upper hand. The bolder 
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--its. who were in favour of prompt action, very wisely acquiesced fora 
time in order to preserve national unity. 

A fact such as this appears to me to go far to shatter the argument 
based on the presumed analogy between the present and the past. 
Neither does it stand alone. Mr. Law dwells at some length on Wolsey’s 
attention to every petty detail. The Minister himself bargained with a 
contractor “for the carrying of the King’s two great culverins (siege 
guns) with twenty-eight mares at 10d. a day for each mare.” He 
arranged for “ coffers, cases and linen cloth for the King’s jewels and 

te to go over the sea,” and soon. Nothing was too minute to escape 
his attention. If, in adducing these facts, it is intended to convey that 
a system at all similar to that which was adopted by Wolsey could or 
ought to be pursued in modern circumstances, I can only say that 
my somewhat lengthy administrative experience leads me unhesitatingly 
io the conviction that it would lead, not to increased efficiency, but more 
probably to disaster. Consider for one moment the vast difference in 
the magnitude of the operations which, whether in dealing with military, 
civil, or political affairs, have to be conducted now as compared with 
those of the sixteenth century. Wolsey had to deal with an Army of 
geome forty thousand men. The men in modern armies are reckoned by 
millions. Wolsey had to provide for Army expenditure in one year to 
the extent of £640,000, being the equivalent of about £12,000,000 in 
modern currency. This sum would not suffice for three days 
of our present war expenditure. In fact, this close personal super- 
vision by one supreme head is only possible for small operations, 
such as the Sudan expedition, which, in the colloquial language of the 
day, was a “one-man show,” that man being the late Lord Kitchener, 
who looked after every detail and conducted the operations admirably. 
It must inevitably break down when any attempt is made to apply it to 
operations on 80 extensive a scale as that in which we are now engaged. 
In truth, the success of a modern administrator, whether military or 
civil, is, or certainly should be, judged not by the extent to which he 
personally interferes in every detail of his Department—for such inter- 
ference is worthy of condemnation rather than of praise—but by his 
aptitude to keep such touch of all matters of first-rate importance as to 
be able to exercise a general control over them, and by his power of 
getting competent subordinates to take all the detail off his hands. 
Moreover, the attempt to do more than this almost inevitably leads to a 
pernicious practice from which, judging from what Mr. Law says, even 
Wolsey was not free. His own omnipotence “led him into a growing 
reluctance to delegate work to younger men, or to repose trust in those 
who might have lightened a burden that no man could bear alone.” 

The war has, without doubt, revealed all the weak spots in our present 
system of government and administration. Is any supreme or radical 
change desirable or possible? Much might be said on this subject. 

Here I can only deal briefly with one suggestion which has recently 
been made. It is that the party system should be abolished. I have 
seen a good deal of the working of that system since I retired from officiai 
life, and the more I see of it, the less, when considered exclusively on 
its own merita, do like it. Its defects are obvious, But I must candidly 
confess that I do not sce how Parliamentary government is to be carried 
on without it. I hope that some of the greater issues now pending, such 
as the terms of peace, the Federation of the Empire, and the settlement 
of the Irish question, will escape from the meshes of party. But I 
greatly doubt whether much more than this can be done. If there 
were no party system and no party discipline, the result would be either 
that the healthy stimulus of organized opposition, which even the best 
of Governments requires, would cease to exist, or else that Parliamentary 
government would degenerate into a chaotic tangle of groups, as often 
as not led by unstatesmanlike faddists. There is, however, one reform 
which might and, I think, should be effected. The number of Cabinet 
Ministers might profitably be reduced, and, at all events in the appoint- 
ment to all but the most important Ministerial posts, more attention 
should be paid, not, save in special cases, to the possession of expert 
knowledge, to which for my own part I do not attach any great weigh’, 
but to general individual capacity apart from party services and 
party ties. The appointment of Mr. Birrell to be Secretary for Ireland 
appears to all but heated partisans to have been a reductio ad absurdum 
of the party system. So great a scandal should not be allowed to recur. 
Will, however, the British nation and its rulers learn from experience ? 
The history of the past precludes indulgence in any very sanguine hope 
that they will do so. CROMER. 





A BOOK-LOVER’S HOLIDAYS IN THE OPEN.* 
As we read Mr. Roosevelt's latest book we felt that Charles Kingsley 
would probably have been lost in admiration of the author. Mr. 
Roosevelt has the virtues Kingsley placed above all others—love cf 
adventure, the habit of keeping himself in Lodily training, directness 
of purpose, and simplicity of faith. When Kingsley drew Tom Thurnall 
in Two Years Ago he described the kind of man he loved, but, as he 
wanted in some respects to make Tom typical of the world of men 
about him, he denicd him religious faith. Faith was to come to him 
at the very end through the humiliation of imprisonment, which made 
him understand his weakness for all his pride of body. But Mr. 
Roosevelt has the faith without the humiliation. In other respects he 
is like Tom Thurnall, for he has the samo restlessness for adventure, the 
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same natural love of rght conduct, the same simplicity of view, and 
the same devouring interest in the animal world which receives its 
opportunities, not its rey udiation, in the pursuit of sport. 

The pages on books are only a small portion of the volume, but as 
these have conferred a title on the whole, they may be mentioned firct. 
Mr. Roosevelt's advice on holiday books could have come only from 
a genuine book-lover. The present writer's experience, however, is 
that all theory breaks down when it comes to a holiday. Over and over 
again he has taken away for a holiday books that were, so to spea‘, on 
his conscience—books that he ought to have read but never had read. 
He finds, consequently, that his most memorable holidays are ase-ciated 
with some very important and solemn works which, as a matter of fact, 
he never opened because he was enjoying himsclf too much. Mr. 
Roosevelt does not approach the subject of books in anything like the 
recognizable manner of the literary critic. He simply tells us that 
there are tastes in reading as there are tastes in eating; that he likes 
one book and dislikes another, though both may be good, just as he 
personally likes apples and pears and dislikes bananas and prunes. He 
reads over and over again Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Pendennis, 
Vanity Fair, Our Mutual Friend, and The Pickwick Papers, whereas ho 
makes heavy weather of (for example) most parts of The Fortunes of 
Nigel, Esmond, and The Old Curiosity Shop. As regards The Old 
Curiosity Shop, Mr. Roosevelt's taste is curiously unlike that of his 
distinguished countryman, Bret Harte, who described in some charming 
lines the spell that was cast on the mining camp when some one read 
aloud from The Old Curiosity Shop, and the silent listeners wandered 
in England with Little Nell. Mr. Roosevelt’s tastes may be inexplic- 
able, but they are certainly decided. He reads and re-reads Macbeth 
and Othello, but cannot do the same with Lear and Hamict. It is a 
logical part of his theory of personal and irrational tastes in literature 
that he should hanker sometimes after one kind of reading and some- 
times after another, just as a man feels inclincd to eat something sweet 
at one time and something sour at another. He reads much poctry 
at one time, and for periods leaves it alone. The nearest approach to 
regular sequence in his reading is when he embarks on a special subject, 
and one book naturally leads on to a nother cn the same subject :— 

“ Like every one else, I am apt to read in streaks. If I get interested 
in any subject I read different books connected with it, and probably 
also read books on subjects suggested by it. Having read Carlyle's 
‘Frederick the Great ’—with its splendid description of the battlea, 
and of the unyielding courage and thrifty resourcefulness of the iron- 
tempered King; and with its screaming deification of able brutality 
in the name of morality, and ite practise of the suppression and falsifi- 
cat.on of the truth under the pretense of preaching veracity—I turned 
to Macaulay's essay on this subject, and found that the historian whom 
it has been the fashion of the intellectuals to patronize or deride showed 
a much sounder philosophy and an infinitely greater appreciation of 
and devotion to truth than was shown by the loquacious apostle of the 
doctrine of reticence. Then I took up Waddington's ‘Guerre de Sept 
Ans’; then I read all I could about Guetavus Adolphus ; and, gradually 
dropping everything but the military side, I got hold of quaint little 


| old histories of Eugene of Savoy and Turenne. In similar fashion my 


study of and delight in Mahan sent me furthor afield, to read queer old 
volumes about De Ruyter and the daring warrior-merchants of the 
Hansa, and to study, as well as I could, the feats of Suffren and 
Tegethoff. I did not need to study Farragut. Mahaffy’s books started 
mo to re-read—in translation, alas !—the post-Athenian Greek authors. 
After Ferrero I did the same thing as regards the Latin authors, and 
then industriously read all kinds of modern writers on the same period, 
ae with Oman’s capital essay on ‘Seven Roman Statesmen.’ 
Gilbert Murray brought me back from Greek history to Greek literature, 
and thence by a natural suggestion to parts of the Old Testament, to 
the Nibelungenlied, to the Roland lay and the chansons de gestes, to 
Beowulf, and finally to the great Japanese hero-tale, the story of the 
Forty-Nine Ronins.” 

A hunting expedition on the rim of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
gives Mr: Roosevelt the opportunity to write, with the real naturalist’s 
pleasure in close observation, about the habits of the cougar. The 
cougar is the least pugnacious of the great-cat tribe for all his size and 
power. He isa sort of tree-tiger. The lion, tiger, panther, and leopard 
are all different from him in their comparative readiness to attack. 
Possibly the panther comes nearest to the cougar in his habits, if we 
are not misled as to the comparative slowness of the panther's move- 
ments by that pleasing little memoria technica of the big-game hunter 
that “the panther pants and the leopard leps.” The cougar has been 
killed off in the open parts, but is still frequent in precipitous places. 
Mr. Roosevelt and his sons hunted the cougars with hounds and shot 
them down from the trees. We must quote the description of a female 
cougar climbing a tree :— 

“She went up a pine which had no branches for the lower thirty or 
forty fect. It was interesting to see her climb. Her two fore paws 
were placed on each side of the stem, and her hind paws against it, all 
the claws digging into the wood; her body was held as clear of the 
tree as if she had been walking on the ground, tho legs bein straight, 
and she walked or ran up the perpendicular stem with as much daylight 
between her body and the trunk as there was between her body and 
the earth when she was on the ground. As she faced us among the 
branches I could only get a clear shot into her chest where the neck 
joins the shoulder ; down she came, but on the ground she jumped to 
her feet, ran fifty yards with the dogs at her heels, turned to bay in 
some fallen timber, and dropped dead,” 

As Mr. Roosevelt takes us along with him he describes and discourses 
on the management of Government game reserves, the proper treatment 


of American Indians (who, he thinks, ought to be absorbed into the 
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white races), Indian music, the opportunities for archaeological research 
among tho Indians, ranching in South America, and a bird sanctuary 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. 

The most vivid chapter in the book, to our thinking, is that on the 
Hopi snake-dance. Mr. Roosevelt, as being a great man among the 
white people, was admitted to the sacred room in which the Hopi 
priests, by a sort of baptism, prepared the snakes for the dance. The 
priests arc not often attacked by the snakes, and are seldom seriously 
injured. But it is a mystery why they are not killed, since the snakes 
do undoubtedly bite them sometimes. We will end by quoting Mr, 
Roosevelt’s own contribution to the subject :— 

“I do not think any adequate explanation of the immunity of the 
dancers has been advanced. Perhaps there are several explanations. 
Those desert rattiesnakes arc not noarly as poisonous as the huge diamond 
backs of Florida and Texas; their poison is rarely fatal. e dancors 
are sometimes bitten ; usually they show no effects, but, as above said, 
in one instance the bitten man was very sick for sevoraldays. It has been 
said that the fangs are extracted; but even in this case the poison 
would be loose in the snako’s mouth and — 67 get in the skin through 
the wounds made by the other tecth; and I noticed that whon any 
snake, usually a small sidewinder, showed anger and either rattled or 
coiled, much caution was shown in handling it, and every effort made 
to avoid being bitten. It is also asserted that the snakes show the 
quict and placid indifference they do because they are drugged, and 
one priest told moe they are given ‘medicine’; but I have no idea 
whether this is true. Nor do I know whether the priests themselves 
take medicine. I beliove that one clement in the matter is that the 
snake priests either naturally possess or develop the same calm power 
over these serpents that cortain men have over s; the latter power, 
the existence of which is so well known, has never received the attention 
and study it deserves. An occasional white man has such power with 
snakes. There was noar my ranch on the Little Missouri, twenty-five 
years ago, a man who had this power. He was a rather shiftless, 
ignorant man, of a common frontier type, who failed at about every- 
thing, and I think he was himself surprised when he found that he 
could pick up and handle rattlesnakes with impunity. There was no 
deception about it. I would take him off on horseback, and when I 
found a rattler ho would quietly pick it up by the thick part of the 
body and put it in a sack,” 





AN IDEAL IRISH POLITY.* 

Ir has been said, more in sorrow than in anger, that thore is no room 
in Ireland for a moderate man, but to some extent “A. E.” may be 
regarded as a welcome exception to the rule. For he is not merely 
an idealist and visionary who writes beautiful verse and admirable 
prose. He has been for many years active as pioneer, propagandist, 
and missioner in the work of Ireland’s industrial regeneration on 
co-operative lines—a movement which, as far as it is possible in Ireland, 
has beon conducted on non-political and non-sectarian lines. Not that 
“A. E.” does not hold strong and in some respects extreme views. 
Ho is an ardent believer in democracy, and has many hard things to say 
of the autocrats of industry and capitalists generally. The picture that 
ho draws in these pages of our wage-ser{s, whose livelihood depends 
on the caprice of tyrannous masters, is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with the position secured to Trade Unions under the Trade Disputes Act. 
Ho not only has no confidence in legislation as a panacea for industrial 
evils, but he has a deep distrust of all politicians, Irish included. If 
ho is no lover of England or English government, he betrays no virulent 
anti-English bitterness. He does not brood over the woes or grievances 
of the past. Ho does not believe in revolutionary methods or in 
frontal attacks, and, while convinced that the ideal polity in Ireland 
must be in accord with the national instincts, he is fully alive to the 
faults and weaknesses that must be combated and eradicated—indi- 
vidualism, ignorance, and greed. In his Utopia thero is no room for 
hatred. It is true that his reason for deprecating hostility to England 
is not complimentary, but at least it is not without dignity :— 

**Raco hatred is the cheapest and basest of all national passions 
and it is the naturo of hatred, as it is the nature of love, to change us 
into tho likeness of that which we contemplate. We grow nobly like 
what we adore, and ignobly like what we hate ; and no people in Ireland 
became so anglicized in intellect and temperament, and even in the 
mannor of expression, as those who hated our neighbours most. All 
hatrods long persisted in bring us to every basencss for which we hated 
others. The only laws which we cannot break with impunity are 
divine laws, and no law is more eternally sure in its workings than 
that which condemns us to be even as that we condemned. Hate is 
the high commander of so many armies that an inquiry into the origin 
of this passion is at least as necdful as histories of other contem- 

rary notorieties. Not emperors or parliaments alone raise armios, 

ut this passion also. It will sustain nations in defeat. Whon overy- 
thing scems lost this wild captain will appear and the scattered forces 
are reunited. They will be as oblivious of et as if they were divinely 
inspired, but if they win their battlo it is to become like the conquered 
foe. All groat wars in history, all conquests, all national antagonisms 
result in an exchange of characteristics. It is becauso I wish Ireland 
to bo itself, to act from its own will and its own centre, that I deprecate 
hatred as a force in national life. It is always possible to win a cause 
without the aid of this base helper, who betrays us ever in the hour of 
victory.” 
So the economic brotherhood which he puts forward as an Irish ideal 
“ would, in its realization, make us at peace with ourselves, and if we 
are at peace with ourselves we will bo at peace with our neighbours and 
all other nations, and will wish them the good-will we have among our- 
selves, and will receive from them the same good-will. I do not believe 
in legal and formal! solutions of national antdgonisms. While we 
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generate animosities among ourselves we will always display them to 
other nations, and I prefer to search out how it is national hatreds are 
fotten, and to show how that cancer can be cut out of the bod 
politic.” 7 
But if “A. E.”"holds that Ireland has little to learn from Engiand and 
must take for her motto Irlanda fard da sé, his hardest words are reserved 
for the enemies of her own household. Lamenting the absence of heroig 
types amongst our modern public men, he declares that our poets inspire 
nobody to be great, and, “failing any finger-post in literature pointing 
to true greatness, our democracies too often take the huckster from his 
stall, the drunkard from his pot, the lawyor from his court, the company 
promoter from the director’s chair, and elect them as representative 
men. We certainly do this in Ireland.” But democracy is tho only 
possible form of government nowadays, and the ideal Irish polity must 
rest on a democratic basis. Theeolution of the problem is furnished in the 
success already achieved by the Co-operative Movement, the beneficent 
and enlightening results of which are sketched by “A. E.” partly in a 
record of actual achievement, partly in a generalized portrait of the 
Irish farmer who has come under these influences. The gombesn. 
man is gone or going, but much remains to be done before tho reign 
of the middleman is ended. Co-operative distribution must be super- 
added to co-operative production: the rural communities must be 
organized and federated with the urban workers. The farmor is 
already free, but the labourers, though less numerous in Iroland than 
the small farmers, need emancipation by admission to momborship 
of the Co-operative Societies, by permanent omployment by tho com. 
munity, and by the formation of Co-operative Societies of agricultural 
labourers—the policy of collective farming. For while “A. E.” has 
no lack of sympathy with the urban worker, “agriculture is of more 
importance to tho nation than industry.” In Ircland it is not so 
much a question of bringing people back to the land as keoping them 
on the land. 

“A. E.'s” belief in co-operation as the germinal principle of the ideal 
polity is founded more on its psychological possibilities than its contri- 
bution to mere physical well-being. In his view, it leads, or ought to 
lead, to a true fraternity in which kindliness is the animating principle. 
And so it comes about that in dealing with the war he cannot 
altogether disguise his resentment that the world-struggle should have 
broken in upon and interfered with the movomont which had begun 
so auspiciously in Ircland. The atmosphere is no longer propitious 
to the growth of economic solidarity. He doos not discuss the war 
quite in tho spirit of Olympian detachment which some Pacificists 
adopt, but one cannot resist the impression that it affects him chiefly 
as postponing the realization of his Utopian ideal. His viowpoint 
is curiously impersonal. Tho ultimate responsibility for the conflict 
is not to bo laid at the door of the Tsar, the Kaiser, or Sir Edward 
Grey—all equally culpable, in “A. E.'s” view—but at that of the 
nations of whom they were the agonts; and as thoy all ropresent 
a type of civilization which is to him more or leas abhorrent, he views 
the situation rather as a distressed onlookor than as a sympathizer 
with one side or the other. “ There are no nations to whom the entire 
and loyal allegiance of man’s spirit could be given. It can only go 
out to the ideal empires and nationalitios in the womb of time, for 
whose coming we pray.” Ireland is to him the most hopoful of 
these, precisely because she is at the boginning of her activity as a 
nation, and fundamentals have yet to be settlod. 

We confess to leaving “A. E.’s” imaginative meditation about 
the character and future of tho State of Ireland with more admira- 
tion for the beauty of the language in which it is set forth than for 
the practicability of its suggestions. It is to bo a rural civilization, 
democratic in organization, dominated by an aristocracy of charactor 
and intelligence, in which the farmers are to be syndicalists, with con- 
scription for civil purposes under a National Works D»partment. 
“In return for their labour the State should feed and clothe its indus- 
trial army, educate them, and familiarize them with some branch of 
employment, and make them more competent after this period of service 
was over to engage in private enterprise.” Militarism is to him detest- 
able, but we can learn from its discipline and organization. He accepts 
the ever-increasing domination of the individual by the State because 
it is in the evolutionary process; and a State—even a bad State—must 
be preserved by its citizens, because it is at least an attempt at organic 
unity, a simulacrum of the divine ideal to which humanity tends. In 
the dedication to Sir Horace Plunkett “A. E.” says that a good many 
years ago Sir Horace Plunkett grafted a slip of poctry on his economic 
tree, and that “this book is a consequence of his grafting operation.” 
It is, he explains, a speculation on the means by which Heaven and 
Earth might be brought within hailing distance of each other; and, 
with all its strange limitations of outlook and disregard for human 
nature as it exists, it commands respect as an expression of the aspira- 
tions of a true friend of Ireland, and an indefatigvble worker in the one 
field in which a constructive and reconciling policy has been carried te 
a successful issue in that country. 





MOHAMMEDAN LEARNING IN INDIA.* 


THERE was a time, not very distant, when our Hindu and Muslim 
fellow-subjects were not on the friendlicst terms. When, for instance, 
W. M. Thackeray's grandfather and namesake was “‘ Chicf”’ of Sylhet, 
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he must have been familiar with the tale of how Gaur Govinda cruelly 

sshed Burhanuddin for the crime of “ cow-murder,” and of the 
revenge taken by the Mughal authorities with the aid of the saint, 
Shah Jalal. Indeed, there are those who have believed that the story 
of Shah Jalal’s miraculous exploits may have suggested Thackeray's 
Cossack Epic. So the Sannyasi rebellion (which forms the main subject 
of Bankim Chandra’s novel Ananda Math, now famous as containing 
the Bande Mataram ode, the hymn of Indian nationalists) was really 
a revolt rather against Muslim tyranny than against the exercise of the 
diwani by John Company. 

Of late years, however, educated Hindus have learned, perhaps from 
British toleration in religious matters, that Indian Mussulmans are 
their’ fellow-countrymen and must needs be included in their Pan- 
Indian aspirations. There is nothing very surprising, therefore, in the 
fact that Mr. Narendra Nath Law, who has already published an inter- 
esting little work on The Promotion of Learning in India by the earlier 
Anglo-Indians, has followed it up by the present larger and more 
ambitious book, well illustrated with suitable pictures, old and new, on 
the educational energies of the Mohammedans during the eight hundred 
years they administered India. He has been at pains to show that 
not only the Imperial Court at Delhi, but the minor Mussulman king- 
doms, encouraged art and learning, and were far from ignorant or 
barbarian. Amongst other speculations, Mr. Law raises again the vexed 
question whether the great Akbar, most tolerant and cosmopolitan of 
Mughal rulers, was illiterate, and here he differs from Mr. Beveridge, 
who has written a kindly and learned preface to his book. He prefers 
to believe that Akbar had some tincture of letters, in spite of the explicit 
statement of the great Emperor's son and successor, and the testimony 
of the Christian missionaries who were admitted to the Court at Delhi- 
No one will suppose that the builders of the magnificent tombs, mosques, 
forts, and palaces which are among the glories of India were indifferent 
to the arts. Painting and the illumination of MSS. were, we know, 
liberally encouraged by most of the Mohammedan rulers of India, 
who also, unlike the Hindus, took an interest in chronology and history, 
But there is little to show that any of them except Akbar had any 
care for Hindu literature or appreciated the subtleties of Hindu philo- 
sophy. The wonder rather is that the vernacular litcratures survived 
in the cold shade of Muslim neglect, and it can hardly be denied, a 
significant fact, that the introduction of printing under British rule 
did more to stimulate Hindu authorship than the rarely manifested 
curiosity and patronage of Sultans and Nawabs. 

Mr. Law has perhaps tried to prove more than the facts warrant, 
but he has an interesting tale to tell, and his book is a valuable summary 
of the intellectual efforts of the Mohammedans in India. Much of it 
frankly took the form of religious propaganda, and the Mughals can 
hardly be placed on a level with the Moors in Spain in this matter. 
But the times were troubled and stormy, and, once more, the wonder 
is that so much literary and educational work was achieved by Hindus 
and Mohammedans alike during those eight hundred years of constant 
warfare and political instability. 





SO AS BY FIRE.* 
Tuis is a collection of papers, all marked by Dr. Holland’s quality, but 
not all of equal interest and value. In all there is the accustomed 
torrent of fine rhetoric ; and in all some intellectual position, whieh the 
rhetoric, by attack or defence, is seeking to make good; so that the 
reader has always the sensation of being at the centre of forces hurrying 
him along to a goal. But while some of the essays produce conviction, 
others, it may be through the reader's fault, fail todo so. ‘ He under- 
stands a fury in the words”; but the whole discussion seems remote 
from actuality. To give an instance of each kind. The problem of 
“National Penitence” and the difficulty of inducing such a state of 
mind, owing to the insignificant share of each member of the nation 
in the whole responsibility, is admirably discussed, and illustrated 
by reference to the Gospel parables of the King’s Marriage Feast 
end the Foolish Virgins; and no living commentator approaches Dr. 
Holland in his power of applying those ancient stories and translating 
their lessons into terms of to-day. But in some of tho papers which 
deal with the war and its moral causes there appears a disposition 
to put people in the wrong upon just those decisions in which their 
conscience tells them they did right. It would have been quite casy 
for Britain to keep out of the war. And therefore it is not true, 
except in some very general and remote sense which has little practical 
meaning, to say: “ It is not Christ’s Gospel that has brought this war 
about. It %s the refusal to believe in Peace and Goodwill that has 
plunged us into this disgrace. If only we were healed of oursin ... we 
ehould find ourselves at peace.” If “ we” means the whole people of 
Europe, there is no doubt. a truth in what is said; but that is not a truth 
which is very helpful to the people of Britain. They know that for 
them the war is not a “disgrace,” and that it was not disdain of peace 
but love of righteousness which drove them into it. 

Besides the papers on the war, the volume contains one of those 
biographical sketches for which Dr. Holland is unequalled. It is on 
Gilbert Talbot. There is also a review of the Poct Laureate’s anthology ; 
which is a fine piece of appreciative criticism, redoemed from being 
thapsodical by geome delicate touches of humour, 
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FICTION. 


LADY CONNIE* 
Lavy Constance Biepiow was the only child of a peer of scholarly 
and antiquarian tastes who had married comparatively late in life and 
settled in Rome. On the death of her parents she comes to live with her 
mother’s brother, an Oxford don, and a distinguished Hellenist, married 
to a commonplace, narrow-minded wife, who is a bad manager to boot. 
They have two daughters—Alice, a pretty shrew, and Norah, intellectual 
but capable, and already at seventeen the mainstay of the family. 
The Hoopers are badly off, and the arrival of their elegant cousin and 
her maid-causes something like a convulsion in their modest houschold. 


» Lady Connie is a liberally paying guest, but the process of fitting her 


wardrobe into the limited space available is no easy task. Still, the 
economic upheaval involved is only a minor matter. Lady Connie is 
not merely rich, she is attractive, clever, and accomplished; she has 
inherited her father’s antiquarian tastes ; she has met everybody worth 
knowing at her father’s house—a rendezvous of scholars, statesmen, 
and diplomatists; she rides well; and is, in short, amply endowed 
with all the arts of social conquest. Naturally, the advent of so irre- 
sistible a personage is a source of mingled emotions in the mind of 
poor Mrs. Hooper. It ministers to her sense of self-importance, but 
fills her with grave misgivings as to the chances of her daughters, who 
are outshone and eclipsed at every turn by their brilliant cousin. Norah, 
a frank, good-natured girl, has the resources of study to fall back upon, 
but Alice, who has only a gift for flirtation to compensate for her “ penury 
of mind,” is overwhelmed with futile jealousy. Of what avail is the 
deluge of invitations when they only conduce to her own undoing, 
to the detachment of fickle swains, and to the indefinite multiplication 
of Lady Connie’s conquests, from the most Philistine of undergraduates 
to the most fastidious of dons and Heads of Houses? We confess to a 
considerable sympathy with the unfortunate Alice in her unequal 
rivalry, ignoble though her bearing may be. But Lady Connie has her 
troubles, too, though they grow out of an embarras de richesses. Sho 


| is not insensible to admiration, but she is no vulgar scalp-hunter. And 


her migration to Oxford brings her again under the perturbing influence 
of the brilliant young undergraduate who had already vehemently 


| pressed his suit upon her at Cannes and been rejected. He had fasci- 


nated and repelled her, and the fascination continues, Douglas Falloden 
reminds one in some ways of the heroes of mid-Victorian fiction, In 
appearance he almost matches one of ‘ Quida’s ” golden-haired Guards- 
men. In his combination of intellectual and athletic prowess he recalls 
Alfred in Reade’s Hard Cash. He was also the heir to a marquisate. 
Whether these amazing Admirable Crichtons had their counterparts in 
real life at the time when they were depicted we cannot say, but Art 
has a way of forestalling Nature, and within the last twenty years or 
less there has undoubtedly arisen a curious type of undergraduate who 
contrives to belong to both worlds—the intellectual “ blood,’ in 
short, to describe him in the current phrase of to-day. In writing of 
the Oxford of thirty or forty years ago Mrs, Humphry Ward has, we 
think, antedated the emergence of this type: certainly he wae a much 
rarer bird in those daye. But allowing for what is probably a deliberate 
anachronism, Douglas Falleden is an interesting study of this strange 
blend of “culture and anarchy,” energy and reflection, high living 
and high thinking, philosophy and Philistinism, academic ambition and 
aristocraticarrogance. Lady Connie's cousins recede into the background, 
and though the canvas is crowded with other figures in whom—as in 
the case of Mrs, Manson and Mrs. Mulholland—the real originals may 
be readily recognized, the story, so far as its intimate personal interest 
is concerned, is concentrated on the long duel between Lady Connie and 
her masterful lover. There are other potential suitors, but we aro 
soon made to feel that they do not really count. It is a duel in which 
the anticipated result can only be brought about by tho regeneration 
of the young Alexander who, in his desire to reign alone, did not refrain 
from unworthy and primitive methods for the elimination of his rivals. 
Like Byron, he might have said: “I have been cunning in mino over- 
throw, The careful pilot of my proper-woo.” But unlike Byron, whom 
he resembles in not a few qualities, it is through humiliation that his 
latent virtues are elicited, 

As a study of complex and rather sophisticated modern tempera- 
ments the book is interesting. But to the present reviewer its chief 
attraction is to be found in its tribute to the imperishable glamour of 
Oxford, and its pictures of University social life at the opening of the 
Jast quarter of the last century, in the early days of the aesthetic move- 
ment, of the influx of women students, and the growth of the northern 
suburbs. Those who know their alma mater in her present guise, 
ennobled by her losses, the august mourner rather than the “ adorable 
dreamer,” cannot read without a lively emotion the eloquent pages in 
which Mrs. Ward, with a love that is hereditary in the Arnolds, revives 
the happy memories of her residence in the Oxford of nearly forty 
years ago. 





Reapas_e Novers.—The Man who Pulled the Strings. By John 
Haslette. (Eveleigh Nash. 5s. net.)—Though not of the usual type 
of, detective story, this book begins with a murder. The mystery 
of the plot is past even the most ingenious novel-reader’s powers of 
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guossing.——A Love Tangle. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 
5s. net.)—An Anglo-Ind‘an story, with valuable sidelights on the 
foclings of educated natives.——The Adventures of Judith Lee. By 
Richard Marsh. (Methuen and Co. 5s. net.)—A second volume of 
stories of the woman who finds out other people's secrets by lip-reading. 
Somo of the adventures aro exciting. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Notice tn this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 








Cloud and Silver. By FE. V. Lucas. (Methuen and Co. 5s. net.)— 
The majority of these charming essays have already been published in 
various periodicals, but admirers of Mr. Lucas’s work—and they are 
legion—will bo glad to have them in book form to read again at leisure. 
Many of the essays touch on the war, chief among them being “ My 
First Battleficld’’ and “The Marne after the Battle.” Included in 
the collection are also Mr. Lucas’s warm appreciation of the well-known 
Irish writers ““ Martin Ross” and E. (2. Somerville, and a dissertation 
on “The Best Stories.” Mr. Lucas’s own choice of a “ best story” is 
for Lamb's famous retort to the complaint of his India Office superior : 
“You always come late to the office.” ‘“‘ Yes,” replied Lamb, “ but see 
how early I leave!" The one chapter in the book that is published for 
the first time is “In a New Medium,” “ designed to increase the home- 
sickness of Englishmen away from England.” The “ medium” is 
the gramophone, and Mr. Lucas conceived the idea of writing o 
poem for a record to be used in the trenches, describing the various 
sights and sounds of English town and country life dear to the 
heart of “Tommy Atkins,” and accompanied by reproductions 
of the various sounds. The poem is delightful in itself, and most 
amusing is Mr. Lucas’s account of how it was finally committed to the 
gramophone with the aid of a professional reciter, an accomplished 
whistler to represent nightingale and skylark, motor-horns, fire-bells, 
rattles, &c., &c. 





British and Foreign Marbles and other Ornamental Stones. By John 
Watson. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.)}—This useful little 
book is a descriptive catalogue of the specimens in the Sedgwick Museum 
at Cambridge. All the specimens, which come from all over the world, are 
from sources still available. Some of the rare marbles used in classic 
times are not included because the supply has become exhausted or its 
origin is unknown. Porphyry is no longer among these, as a few years 
ago the quarries wero discovered in Egypt between the Red Sea and 
the Nile. Before this discovery it was supposed that the Romans 
had used up the whole supply, but now an unlimited quantity is avail- 
able. Mr. Watson in writing of the Cornish serpentine says it is not 
suitable for out-of-door work ; but he has forgotten the Norman pillars 
round the door of Landewednack Church. These are quite sharp and 
clear in outline, and, although there is now a porch to protect them, 
must for many hundred years have been exposed on the weather- 
beaten promontory of the Lizard. In speaking of lapis lazuli Mr. Watson 
says that formerly it was used as a paint, but now is superseded by the 
artificial variety. ‘This is not accurate, as the imitation ultramarine 
is of a different colour quality from the real, which some artists still 
uso for special effects. A great many coloured marbles are found in 
America, and the Bishop who ordered his tomb at St. Praxed’s Church 
spoke truly when he said: ‘“ There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the 
world,”’ for the green mountains of Vermont yield the coveted stone. 


The Little Towns of Flanders. By Albert Delstanche. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net.)}—M. Emile Verhaeren has written a prefatory 
letter to the author of this book. In it he says that the artist working 
in London from sketches made in happier days does not know if the 
subject of his choice still exists, or whether at the moment while ho is 
working a German shell may not have destroyed the beautiful monu- 
ment of his choice. M. Delstanche has dealt with his material with 
great taste and originality, and his woodcuts are valuable in them- 
selves, and not merely for the tragic interest they possess. The great 
gabled houses on the quay at Ghent, the tower of Malines, the light 
on tho water at Nieuport, and the very original orchard in the country 
aro all fine examples of black-and-white work whose motive is artistic 
and not merely topographical. 


In Seven Lands. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. (Chatto and Windus. 
126, 6d. net.)—A third volume of Mr. Vizetelly’s reminiscences. Very 
nearly half the book is devoted to visits to Germany in the years 
immediately following the Franco-German War, dealing more 
particularly with life in Berlin. Incidentally we are initiated into 
the mysteries of the famous Erbswurst or pea-sausago, “tho chief 
element in the rations which are served out to German soldiers in 
the field. .. . The ingredients of these sausages consisted of pea-flour, 
chopped beef-fat, smoked pigs’ breast, onions, herbs, and salt, all well 
mixed and pressed together by means of cylindrical moulds, before 
being enclosed in paper.” The other countries about which Mr. 
Vizetelly writes, and has many entertaining and interesting things to 
say, arc Austria, Hungary, Bohemla, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 





The Freedom of the Seas. 
. Horton-Smith. 


The Value of Sea Tower. By L. Graham H. 


(Perthshire Courier, 6d. and 3d. net.)—In the first 





of these vigorous pamphlets Mr. Horton-Smith recalls the genesis of 
the ill-fated Declaration of London and the agitation successfull 
promoted by the Imperial Maritime League for the rejection of md 
Bill to legalize that new code of sea law. Why the late Government 
were so zealous in support of a treaty which weakened our Position 
at sea remains a mystery. The second pamphlet deals with the attitude 
of America and other neutrals towards our blockade. 


The Panjab, North-West Frontier Province, and Kashmir. By Sir 
James Douie, (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.)—This is the 
second volume of a series of “‘ Provincial Geographies of India,” which 
ought to be widely read. The author, who was Acting Lieutenant. 
Governor of the Punjab at his retirement, gives a very full account of 
the two provinces and the great native State of Kashmir, which includes 
in its borders the stupendous Karakorams, their peaks and glaciers, 
described by so many daring climbers. Thero is an abundance of mape 
and illustrations, and portraits of native rulers and British officials, 
The chapter on the canals is a wonderful story of wise administration, 
The Punjab canals, mostly quite modern, irrigate nearly eight and a half 
million acres. ‘The Lower Chenab Canal alone has since 1892 turned ah 
uninhabited desert of three million acres into a fertile country with a 
million inhabitants, and has already repaid its capital twice over. The 
Public Works Department is doubtless ready to work similar miracles 
in Mesopotamia. 


Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener. By E. 8. Grew and others. Vol. 1. 
(Gresham Publishing Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This Life of Lord Kitchener, 
to be completed in three volumes which are not sold separately, is care. 
fully written and contains a good deal of new matter, especially in Mr. 
Turnbull’s chapter on “‘ Lord Kitchener's Homes and Upbringing” 
and Mr. Grew’s chapter on the young sapper's work in surveying Pales- 
tine, with its numerous extracts from his reports to the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Mr. Wentworth Huyshe describes how Kitchener went up 
to Dongola in 1884 as intelligence officer to. gather news of the Mahdi's 
doings and to keep in touch with Gordon at Khartum, and how he rose 
to be Sirdar. The volume ends with the battles of Atbara and Omdur- 
man and leaves one anxious for more. 


War-time economy seems likely to yield at least one delight—home- 
made bread. Exactly how to make it—not only plain brown and white, 
but in fancy varieties, Vienna and milk bread, dinner, breakfast and milk 
rolls—can be learnt from Miss May Little's useful little pamphlet, 
Bread; How to Make and Bake at Home (Jarrold and Sons, 3d.). 


The Ancient Cross Shafis at Bewcastle and Ruthwell. By tho Right 
Rey. G. F. Browne, D.D. (Cambridge Univorsity Press. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Long before Dr. Browne became a Bishop, he was Professor of Art and 
Archaeology at Cambridge, and in his retirement from the Seo of Bristol 
he has resumed that special study of the sculptured monuments of Britain 
for which he gained distinction a quarter of a century ago. In this 
scholarly book—an expansion of this year’s Rede Lecture—he takes up 
again the subject of his inaugural lecture of 1888. The high antiquity of 
the noble crosses at Bewcastle and Ruthwell has been denied in recent 
years by Professor Cook, of Yale, and a learned Italian, Commendatore 
Rivoira, who would ascribe their erection to the Scottish King David L 
in the twelfth century rather than to Bishop Wilfrith in the seventh 
century. Professor Lethaby and others have already replied to their 
critics in the Burlington Magazine, but Dr. Browne's well-illustrated 
essay in defence of the old view is the most complete and convincing that 
we have seen. The carving of the crosses is no doubt surprisingly fine in 
quality for the age of Wilfrith, but thoir runic inscriptions are mani- 
festly pre-Norman, and Scotland up to the time of that “ sair sanct for 
the Crown,” as James VI. called the pious David L, certainly could not 
teach England anything in tho realm of art. 


The British Firing Line. Three Reproductions in Colour from 
Drawings by Q.M. Sergeant-Instructor FE. Handley-Read. (Pulman 
and Sons. 7s. 6d. each.)—These are sombre delineations of shell-torn 
Flanders drawn with great skill, and in the case of the “Sentinels” 
with great feeling. In this picture the battered and torn willows keep 
guard over a grave, and the landscape is made cloquent of the sentiment 
of the whole. The interest of “On the Road to Loos” is moro topo- 
graphical, especially to those who have been there; while the drawing of 
the poplar avenue along by the road is a dismal record of tho destruc- 
tion of trecs. 








Hitting the Dark Trail. By Clarence Hawkes. (G. G. Harrap. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hawkes is well known in Amorica as the blind 
naturalist and poet. In this autobiography he tells us how, at the age 
of thirteen, he was accidentally shot and blinded by his father. He was 
educated at the Perkins Institute, Boston, where Helen Keller, the blind 
deaf-mute, was trained at the same time, and became a successful author. 
He writes about the wild life which he cannot seo, partly from tho recol- 
lections of his boyhood when he roamed the woods with his father ; 
but he says that he can observe more of the outdoor world than those 
who are blessed with sight would suppose. Mr. Hawkes attends baseball 
matches and follows the game closely, by listening. ‘‘ Perhaps one of the 
quecrest things that come to me through the darkness is the perception 
of a smile, which to me is alwaysJuminous.” It is a brave, pathetic 
Jittle book. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—o——— 

to Trinity College, Cambridge (in 5 vols.), Vol. I. (Macmillan) net 

Andom (R.), Three Men and Troddles, cr 8V0.........6.0505+ (Blackwood) net 
‘Anstruther (EB. H.), The Farm Servant, er 8vo.............. (Allen & Unwin) 
k (Edwina Stanton), Greek Wayfarers, and other Poems (Putnam) net 
Bateman (H. M.), Burlesques, 400. ........0eeeeeeneeneees (Duckworth) net 
Rell (J. J.), Till the Clock Stops, cr S8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Bevan (J. O.), Handbook of the History and Development of Philosophy, 
CF BVO. ese e cece c cree teers sesereecseenseeseeeees (Chapman & Hall) net 
Book of Winifred Maynard (The), cr 8VO.......00cseseeeeees (Putnam) net 
fowlton (0.), Poems, (Routledge) net 





Bowen (Marjorie), “ William by_the Grace of God,” cr 8vo..(Methuen) net 
Bowie (W. R.), The Children’s Year: 52 Five-Minute Talks with Children, 


GP BVO coccccccvcccvecccccecsccesecescesscesecceccocecs (Oliphant) net 
Bridle (A., Sons er es Gr SY Ck nce cenceceeenesannvounacene (Dent) net 
Burgin (G. B.), The Girl who Got Out, cr 8VO.........000 ee eeee (Hutchinson) 
B (Isabel), Songs of a Day, Cr BVO... ... cece ee eeeeees (Newnes) net 
Call to Baptismal Reform (A), er 8Vv0...........0605- (Allen & Unwin) net 
Campbell (RK. W.), The Making of Micky McGhee, and other Stories. cr 8vo 


(Allen & Unwin) net 
fenholly (Dom R. H.), The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived 


Documents, Vol. VIII., No. 4, 8VO..........045- (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
uwood (J. O.), The Grizzly, cr 8VO...........c cece eee eeees (Cassell) net 
piékson (G. 8.), A Nursery Geography, roy 8v0............6.+. (Jack) net 
Douington (G. C.), A Class-Book of Chemistry, Parts 1.-1V. ..(Macmillan) 
Dunn (W. H.). Enelish Biography, cr SVO..........6.60-20e ees (Dent) net 


Evans (M. A. B.), The Caliph’s Secret, and other Verses, cr 8\o0 (Putnam) net 
Fergusson (E. M.), How to Run a Little Sunday School, cr $v9 (Mliphant) net 
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Field (Christine), Half a Gipsy, Cr BVO........ee cc eceeeeeees (Melrose) net 
Finnemore (J.), Teddy Lester, cr SVO.........eeceeeceeeeeees (Chambers) 
Sik (3. W.), Retall Selling, Sve... ....ccccccsccccccccsseces (Harper) net 3, 
Flowers I Love (The): 24 Drawings in Colour by Katharine Cameron, with 

Anthology of Flower Poems selected by E. Thomas, 4to........ (Jack) net 1 
Forsyth-Maior (Capt. O. A.), Elements of Tactics, vo... .(Gale & Polden) net 0 
Gelewesthy (3.), A Shoal, OF BVO... ...cccccccccccsescceces (Heinemann) net 0 
Goddard (R. E.), General Cargo: an Introduction to Salesmanship, cr 8vo 

(Constable) net 6 
Golding (H.), The Wonder Book of Children and the People they Live with, 

FOG BVO on cccccccecsccccvccsedeccccscccceseccccses (Ward & Lock) net 40 
Greene (H. P.), Pilot, and other Stories, Svo................ (Macmillan) net 6,0 
Greene (Kathleen Conyngham), The Little Boy out of the Wood, and other 

0 00 a thebhesneswedeneednssetsaneenvesa (Cassell) net 2/6 
Grier (S. C.), England Hath Need of Thee, cr 8vo.............. (Blackwood) 6,0 
Grunzel (J.), Economic Protectionism, rov 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8,6 
Harris (Ada Van Stone) and Waldo (Lillian M.), The Toy Shop Book, 8vo 

(Bickers) net 5/0 
Hatcher (0. L.). A Book for Shakespeare Plays and Pageants, 8.0 (Dent) net 76 
Herbert (Agues), The Elephant, 8v0.............0eeceeeee (Hutchinson) net 6,0 
Howes (Edith), The Cradle Ship, 8v0..........02cccceesecces (Grafton) net 3/6 
Hutehinson (S. N.), The Soul of a Child: Five-Minute Sermons to Children, 

REE Se ea re ee (Oliphant) net 4/6 
Jecome (J. K.), Malvina of Brittamy, cf BVO... ccccccccccccccccccces (Cassell) 6,0 
eM OP CNS ct nnccedceunecnsnesesenseseots (Duckworth) net 6/0 
Jones (E.) and Griffith (J. J.), Chemistry for Rural Schools, cr 8vo (Blackie) net 2/6 
Kennedy (E. J.), Soul Attitudes, er &vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2: 
Tawrence (Marion), Special Days in the Sunday School, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 6,0 
Latz (Grace L. H.), A Voice in the Wilderness, cr Svo.............. (Harper) 6,0 
Lynn (E.), Oliver Hastings, V.C.° a Realistic Story of the Great War(Chambers) 50 
MéLaren (A. D.), Peaceful Penetration, cr Svo.............. (Constable) net 3.6 
Maxwell (F.), Sulphitation in White Sugar Manufacture, 8vo (N. Rodyer) net 76 
Meade (L. T.), Hollyhock : a Spirit of Mischief, cr Svo.......... (Chambers) 36 
Meade (L. T.), Madge Mostyn's Nieces, cr 8VO.........60eeeeees (Chambers) 5/0 
ee rr rr, i. si cnccnanesetcacensaensat (Chambers) 40 
Mitchell (Susan L.), George Moore, cr 8VO..........600e0e000> (Maunsel) net 26 
Morris (J. E.), Northumberland, 18mo..............0e000005 (Methuen) net 2.6 
Odling (W.), The Technic of Versification, 8vo................ (Parker) net 4.6 
Oxenham (Elsie Jeanette), The Tuck-Shop Girl, er 8vo.......... (Chambers) 3,6 
Paine (A. B.). Hollow Tree Nights and Days, cr Svo............ (Harper) 60 
Pennell (J.), Pictures of the Wonder of Work, roy Svo....(Heinemann) net 7.6 
Perry (Lorinda), Millinery as a Trade for Women, &vo...... (Longmans) net 6.0 
Phelps (W. L.), Robert Browning : How to Know Him. .(Smith & Elder) net 50 
Pollen (J. H.), The Institution of the Archpriest Blackwell. .(Longmans) net 5.0 
Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Sister Sorrow : a Story of Australian Life (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Radford (G.), State Services, cr BVO... 6... eee eee eens (Smith & Elder) net 3.6 
Ramsey (W. R.), Infancy and Childhood, cr 8vo................ (Dent) net 36 
Raphael (J. N.), The Mystery of the Rue De Babylone, cr Svo..(Grafton) net 5/0 

cit; ok we rn. CF Te cconcoveccessereser ed (Methuen) net 5.0 
Royle (KE. M.), Peace and Quiet: a Novel, er 8vo........ eoeueseane (Harper) 6,0 
Ruck (Berta), The Girls at His Billet, er Svo.............0055- (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Sheppard (A. T.), The Rise of Ledgar Dunstan, cr Svo.......... (Duckworth) 6,0 
Bmediey (Constance), Redwing: a Novel, cr 8v0............ (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
Boul of Russia (The), ed. by Winifred Stephens, roy Svo....(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Btephens (J.), Green Branches, roy 8VO....... 2.26666. 0e ee nes (Maunsel) net 2,6 
Stewart (D. M.), The Last Likene s, and other Addresses to Children, cr 8vo 

(Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 
ny SE I sc cieennecesebenae (Newnes) net 3/6 
Btrong (J. R.), Fireside Sonmets, 8vO................0 0c eeeee (Putnam) net 60 
Tagore (Sir R.), Hungry Stones, and other Stories, cr 8vo ..(Macmillan) net 5,0 
Thompson (M.), Persuasive Peggy, cr 8VO..............0.006- (Hutchinson) 6,0 
Threlfali (T. R.), The Story of the King’s Liverpool Regiment. .( Newnes) net 6,0 
Truscott (P.), Obstacles: a Novel, cr Svo............ (Chapman & Hall) net 6,0 
Tupper (The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., K.C.M.G.), The Life and Letters, 8vo 
(Cascell) net 25/0 
Walker (R.), Buckle of Submarine V.2, cr 8vo.............- (Partridge) net 26 
Warfield (B. B), Faith and Life, er 8vo............... ....(Longmans) net 7,6 
Webster (Jean), Much Ado about Peter, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Steughtoa) net 5,0 
White (S. E.), The Leopard Woman, er 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5,0 
Whyte (A. G.), The Correct Thing, cr 8VO..............00005: (Grafton) net 6.0 
Zwemer (M.), The Disintegration of Islam, 8vo.............. (Oliphant) net 7/6 
Terms of Subscription. 
PavYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 

Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 

IncInding posiage to any part of the Tniled 
ED in ceedennanesscaneteesesenesd £3 8 6 ucere 9 8 ...8 F 8 

Including postage to any of the British 

Colonies, America, France, India, China, 
FOMOR, BOreccccccccccccccocccccccesse 112 6 1.0. ©16 3....0 8 2 

1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





LIBERTY-SILK 

FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS IOST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 
direct from the manufacturers 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. +°-®: Donesa! P. 


BELFAST. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Samples and illustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 





Freserve: the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 36, 7/-, 10,6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 HatTon GARDEN, LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In msking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 


than ORDINARY COFFEE, 








TOTAL FUNDS -  £21,111,666. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


BFAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
C}BEICES ( 24-26 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,0COQ. 
CLAIMS PAID .................... £19126,000,0CC, 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


PRUDENTIAL 
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FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
A L O W - SS &2.°83 Bs 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR SIMILAR INSTITUTION. 


T 


ASCOT (within a mile of the station)—FOR SALE, a commodious residence 
with matured gardens, well-wooded pleasure grounds, 2 cottages, small farmhouse 
and premises, outbuildings and grass land—22j acres in extent; or the house and 
134 acres would be sold; or the house, premises, and grounds about 11) acres would 
be let. Large hall, 6 reception rooms, conservatory, 16 bedrooms, and complete 
offices. Heating by radiators. Gas and water laid on. Premises wired and fitted 
for electric light. Close to church. Sandy soil—KNIGHUT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, London, (9043) 





fy ARSED. DONKEY (young, free trotting), with first-class 
Carriage and Harness.—Box No. 791, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Cc OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


WANTED, immediately, ASSISTANT MISTRESS of METHOD (Infant Schools), 
Subsidiary Subjects desirable: Handwork or Physical Training. 

Commencing salary at the rate of £150 a year (non-resident), to be Increased, 
subject to satisfactory service, to £180 by annual increments of £10. 

At the expiration of the War, the tutor will be required to reside in the Women's 
Hostel, and the salary will be readjusted qocendingly. 

Forms of application may be had from the undersigned. 

Education Office, G. 8. BAXTER, 

10th October, 1916, Secretary. 





(esa wsee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
8T. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED, to commence duties in January, 1917, a SENIOR ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS. Applicants must have a Degree or the equivalent, have had good 
Secondary School experience, and be not less than 26 years of age. Subjects ; 
French and Geography. Salary, £135 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to a maximum of £175. Forms of application may be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped, aridressed foolscap envelope to the ACTING HEAD-MASTER, County 
School, St. Austell, Cornwall, to whom they should be returned not later than the 
Sth November, 1916. 


10th October, 1916, 

A FORM MASTER (or MISTRESS) is required as early as porsible for the duration 
of the war. Candidates should be able to take two or three different subjects, t+, 
Mathematics, Latin, Science, or English. Salary £150 to £200 + annum, aceording 
to qualifications and experience. Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 

Peel Street, Huddersfield. 0. BALMIFORTH, Becretary of Education. 








UDDERSFIELD — EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


There Is a vacancy on the staf for a MASTER able to teach Spanish and one 
or two other Form Subjects. 
Salary £150 per annum, with a yearly augmentation of £10 per annum up to £200, 
Apply t© the Rev, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Lancaster, 
G. SWALNSON, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


JNO 
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ASTLEFORD SECONDARY SCHOOL (Dual). SERIES OF SEVEN LECTURES on PROBLEMS oF 
J THE UNSEEN WORLD at the QUEEN'S (Small) HALL, Langham Place 


Ktequired in January, a SENIOR MISTRESS. Salary £180 to £200, Applica- 
tions to be sent to the undersigned on or befor: October 23rd. 
Mr. C. T. LIGHTLEY, 

Clerk t> the Governors. 


77 Carlton Street, Castleford. 





res CHURCH COLLEGE.—WANTED, in January 
$4 next, a CLASSICAL MISTRESS (Oxford or Cambridge qualification essential). 
Initial salary £130.—Apply to the LEAD-MISTRESS, Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 


YAR EE R S. 
J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





LECTURES, &c. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The CREIGHTON LECTURE 
for 1916-17, entitled “The Growth of an Imperial Parliament,” will be 
delivered by Professor A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D., Professor of English History in the 
University, at University College, Gower Street, W.C., at 5.30 p.m. on October 19th. 


Admission free, by ticket to be obtained from the Secretary, University College. 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 

J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms frcm 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 183. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 








T IBBERT LECTURES.—The FIFTH COURSE of the New 
s Series of HIBBERT LECTURES wiil be given by PHILIP HENRY WICK- 
STEED, M.A., D.Litt., on “ The Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy as 
Illustrated by the Teaching of 8. Thomas Aquinas.” 

The Course will conaist of eight Lectures and will be delivered In University Hall 
(Dr. Williams’ Library}, Gordon Square, W.C., on Tuesdays at 5 p.m., October 17th 
to December 5th. Admission free, without ticket. Syllabus will be sent on receipt 
of postcard, addressed to “‘ Hibbert, Secretary, University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C.” 

Gordon Square is between Russell Square and Euston Square. Nearest Tube 
Stations: Euston, Goodge Street, British Museum, Ruasell Square. 

The Lectures will also be given in Manchester College, Oxford, on Wednesdays, 
at 5 p.m. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 








tees BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEAD®, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. lust. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 
The —— was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scicntific Physical Education on Ling'’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Gemes. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourheod. The College stands in its own grou4uds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 











TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND “ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
, Sw edish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 


hysical Culture, &c. 
GOOD Posts 


Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. 

OBTAINED AFTEK TRAINING. 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford —Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

trained in this College to become Teachers cf Gymnastics in Celleges and Schools. 

‘The course of training extends over 2 ycars, and includes Educational and Medical 

Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








{HELSEA PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

/ (SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistress: Miss LORETTE WILKIE. 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
fn Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECRE- 
TARY (Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Teil. : 809 Western. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 

A LADIES trained se CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 

ourse. Children in residence.— For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., LIVERPOOL 

LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 19 Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. 

Le EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 

Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore. M.A.; Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 

Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss EK LAWRENCE, 


O* TDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
‘ FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction. 
Kotany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—Yor illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








CHOOL OF GARDENING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE FOR 
LADIES. 
Fees include Board, Residence, and Tuition. 
Jieaithy, bracing situation. One hour from London. 
Apply Miss TAUNTON, Tadworth Practical School, Tadworth, Surrey. 


on THURSDAYS, at 8 p.m, Oct. 19th, Ellis T, Powell, LL.B F 
Mrs. Salter, “ Thought Transference.”—For full iculars of ‘enmiiae a 
address Lecture Secretary, 19 Tavistock Square, W.C. Admission Free. 











THICAL CHURCH, QUEEN'S ROAD, BAYSWATER 

4 Sunday, October 15th, 11, Dr. COIT, “Six Million Men to the Colonie 
6, “ Eight Million Women to the Colonies.” On sale, pamphlet form, price vt 
“Is IRELAND A NATION?” The first of a series of monthly Addresses by 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. . =e 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD 

. HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B 


Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, $.E., Kev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., ang 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. , 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Princi ab (0 BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Pas | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 











pupoR = HALL KENT, 


Now OF ENGLAND.—CALDER' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, aon and sunny. The alm ifs to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing ficld.—Lllustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

College).—irst-rate Medern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Term kegan ‘Thursday, 21st September. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern jinea, 
tpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
TR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education fer Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Childres 
with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 mins. from sea, 
—For Illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

















princess aaa 





Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


TMNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAP-MisTRESS: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Hcnours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (tormerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold) 


Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development, 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Cirla under 14. 


G D, 





H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—-Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


H. I 








—— LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
” Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning Frenel 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liber 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
4\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


a a | S © HO OL, 
SBOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress— 
Miss L. SILCOX. —s 
G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses — on 4 Ra MLA. 


Good modern education ; country life. New buildings ; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position, Fees from 60 guincas, 


yt: F 








HINDHEAD. 





Lt seeess SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Td.: 7 Grayshott, 
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 teatrcelevanins SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


M.A, (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
im air. Moderate tern 


al: Miss.E. M. PICKABD, 
as. Parisian 


Prin 
education in bracing : 
tod eriatiag French Teacher's Diploma on the resident. staff. 














FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Villa Léona, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly 


s/Seiae, France. 

Miss EASTON and Mademoiselle DIEULIVOL are prepared to receive PUPILS 
for the Autumn Term. Special advantages for the study of French, Italian, Painting, 
Music, Domestic Arts, &e. Good general English education if required.—For 
prospectus and all particulars apply to the above address, 





— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, annual value £8. or £50 each, and TWO 
ROBERT HENRY WENTWORTH HUGHES SCHOIARSHIPS, each of the 
annual value of not less than £15, will be offered for competition in December next. 
Two of the first-named Scholarships will, under certain conditions, be restricted 
to boys whose Fathers have given their lives for their country. 

Candidates must not be 14 on December Ist, 1916. 

For full particulars apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 


17 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISICCK. Recognized by the 
Army Ccuncil. Magnificent lLuildings in Leautiful situation, 340 feet 
glove rea, facing DPartmcor. Epecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERKSHIPS in November. 
Nead-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


Dev R aw Sw & w@ PF 


ECHOITARSHIP FXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1016. 
Three Entrance Schelarshiys £40, £20, £20 per annum for Eecarders. 
Yor yarticulais apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Mastcr: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 


Cadet corps. New buildings, 


Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 


racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. 
and Clergy. 


=———— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. &Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introducticns given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
€ECKETARIAL OFFI CES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
rfvYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea- 
logical Trees, Novels, dc. MIMEOGRAPHING : Circulars, Testimonials, tc, 
FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). SHORTHAND. PUPILS taken, Estab. 1906. 


baad YOU WRITE SHORT STORIES? 


Probably you could. But would they be accepted ? We know just what 
Fditors appreciate. By joining the School of Authorship you secure 
special training in writing Short Stories, Novels, Articles, Verse, &c. It 
will prove beth highly interesting and remunerative, too, Enrol now. 
Specially lew fees dusing the War. Send to-day for prospectus (enclosing 1d. 
stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 








E.C. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Ofices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
KR TUTORS for ARMY and ALI. EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice 7 ecnding (free of charge) 5 and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

"Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Telephone: 6053 Central. 
(yess OF SCHOOLS: AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


—The Firm invites applications from — ladies who are looking for 


< iemeens 





osts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
MINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
@ thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent.free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
et OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committce appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar— Ales ALICE M. FOUNTALN, 


SS HOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
\O charge, information asd advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in ail parts), 
Tutors for University, Civ Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military i, 
&c., &e. A detai statement of requirements sheuld be sent to 
Phe General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RR aaet PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 
) Of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


OLD. ARTIFICIA L TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


\ THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from best materials, is 


comfortable, durabic, and guaranteed unshrinkable. 





Write for free book with patterns, and buy direct from makers, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
YOCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scicntific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied 
to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. LEPIS 
destroys “ silver fish beetles” at once. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. dd.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crockesmoore Kead, Sheffield. 
: Sth ERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
The LQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fstallished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
JUBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster 
T EARN and mite a 
4 Send 7d. for “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Veefal 
to all who hope to earn money by writing)—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, 
Strand, London. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY 


is holding, under the Patronage of 
THEIR MAJESTIES tue KING anp QUEEN, 
the 11th EXHIBITION BRITISH ARTS anp CRAFTS 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY. 


DAILY Tin, NOVEMBER 25th, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
ADMISSION 1/- 





OF 








President—H. WILSON. Hon, Secretary—Profersor E. S. PRIOR, A.R.A 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6.000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £1,960,000, Together £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee ee ee «+ £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. os es ee ++ £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, F.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods oa terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 





= = = =] 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
PaTxon: H.M. Tae Erna, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: Tok Eakt oF Hannowsy. Secretary: Goprraey H. Havitrox. 


= = = 2 





We have the Workers but need Money for Materials 


The heavy casualty lists are producing new and urgent demands for our bales 
of hospital supplies. Our resources are taxed to the utmost, and, whilst there 
are hundreds of willing workers, there is an immediate need for generous gilts 
of money to purchase materials, 


BELGRAVIA WORK ROOMS 


and War Hospital Supply Depot 
for British and Allies’ ounded. 


Present expenditure on materials alone is over £150 a 






week. There is no waste. The 
running expenses are entirely 
covered by the contributions 
of the workers and 


Every Shilling pos give 
passes direct te the 
purchase of Materia/s. 
Cheques and all communica- 
tlens to be addressed to the Hon. 
Sec., Belgravia Work Rooms, 
4 Grosvener Crescent, $.W. 


PLEASE HELP NOW! 
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PREPARE NOW! 


If you desire to be happy and comfortable in the autumn and 
winter of your days you cannot afford to ignore the new 
annuity tariff as furnished by the Canada Life Assurance 
Company. 


There is nothing better 


or more generous in the whole realm of Finance. Being under 
Government control the security is indubitable. 

Buy a Canada Life Annuity now, and it will sweeten your 
life till the end of your days by ensuring a ready, settled and 
safe income devoid of any fluctuations whatever. The ups 
and downs of stock and share markets will not affect you. 


Here are some examples: 
£1,000 paid now will secure the following ANNUAL INCOMES : 
MALE S—Age 55, £35 08 .. Age 65, £114 136 
Age 75, £172 14 2 


FEMALES—Age 55, £77129 .. 
Age 75, £154 15 1 
pald regularly till the end of your days. If your life Is 
impaired even better rates than these can be secured. 
Other terms and ages on proportionately liberal terms 
The Company pays all stamp duties. 





Age 65, £102 70 


Write for the NEW ANNUITY Booklet 57 (post free). 
A. D. Cheyne, Manager, 
CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
The Empire's Oldest Colonial Life Office, 


Canada Life Buildings, 
King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


CO., 








witli 
a 


Registered No. 


CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Froat at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application to 


ony OHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 








Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Lt4. 








—— 


(‘LONDON AND DUBLIN ISS ‘YE.’’) 


NATIONAL LOAN 


QF THE 


GOVERNMENT of the FRENCH REPUBLIC 





Issue of Five per Cent. Rentes. 


Both Capital and Interest will be exempt from all taxes, present ang 
future, of the Government of the French Republic. 





Interest payable Quarterly on the 16th February, 16th May, 16th 
August, and 16th November, the first Coupon (for a full quarter's 
interest) being payable on the 16th February, 1917. 





PRICE OF ISSUE 


£3 : 4s. 6d. per Fes. 100 Nominal Capital. 


(Being the approximate equivalent, at the exchange of 27.50, of 
Fes. 88.75c., the price at which the Loan is being issued in Paris.) 





Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of 
Eleven Shillings per Fcs. 100 applied for, will be received at the Bank 
of England, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and at the Bank of 
Ireland, Dublin. Applications must be for multiples of Fes. 100 
Nominal Capital (i.e., Fes. 5 of Rente). 
The amount payable in respect of each Fcs. 100 will be required 
as follows, viz. :— s d 
On application . ° ° . . . e Ir: - 
On, or before, Saturday, the 16th December, 1916 . 17: 6 
Friday, the 16th February, 1917 - i: - 
Monday, the 16th April, 1917. - 1%: o 
Total 3:45:54 
or the whole of any amount applied for may be paid up in full at 
the time of application by a single payment of £3 : 3s. 8d. in respect 
of each Fcs. 100 applied for. 


” ” 


o ” 





THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THR BANK OP 
ENGLAND, and the GOVERNOR anv COMPANY or THe’ BANK 
OF IRELAND, with the consent and approval of His Majesty's 
Government, are authorised by the Government of the French 
Republic to receive applications for this issue. 

The conditions of the Loan will be identical with those of the 
National Defence Loan, the French Government undertaking that 
the issue shall not be redeemed prior to the rst January, 1931, but 
reserving to themselves the right to redeem it in whole or in part, 
at any time on or after that date. 

Both Capital and Interest, which will be exempt from all French 
taxes, present or future, will be a charge upon the general revenues 
of the Government of the French Republic. 

French Government Sterling Tieasury Bills, due 15th January, 
1917, may be tendered in lieu ot cash where payment in full for an 
allotment of this issue is made at the time of application. For the 
purpose of such payments the Bills will be accepted at the rate of 
£99 : 3s. 7d. cash for each {100 nominal of Bills surrendered, being 
the equivalent of par less interest at 5 per cent. from the 16th 
November, 1916 (the date from which interest accrues in respect of 
the new issue), to the 15th January, 1917. A declaration, which 
is embodied in the Form of Application, will be required in the 
case of Treasury Bills so tendered, to the effect that they have not 
been in enemy ownership and have remained in physical possession 
in the United Kingdom since the date of their issue. 

In any case in which the sterling equivalent of Treasury Bills ten- 
dered does not represent the exact amount required tosecure an allot- 
ment whichis a multiple of Fcs. roo nominal capital, the additional sum 
necessary to secure such an allotment must be provided in cash. 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment by its 
proper date, the deposit and any instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

A commission at the rate of two pence per Fes. roo nominal 
capital will be allowed to Bankers and to Members of the London 
and Provincial Stock Exchanges on allotments in respect of applica- 
tions made on forms bearing their Stamp, whether payment iu 
respect of such applications be made in Cash or Treasury Bills. 

Application will be made in due course for the admission to a 
Quotation on the London and Dublin Stock Exchanges of Bonds of 
the ‘“‘Lonpon aND Dustin Issue.” Such Bonds will not be 
negotiable in France until after the conclusion of Peace. 

The necessary Forms of Application, viz. :— 

1. For Subscriptions by Single Payment, whether in Cash, 
Treasury Bills, or both, 
2. For Cash Subscriptions payable in Instalments, 
may be obtained at the Bank of England, London, E.C., at the 
Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and at any of the Branches of those Banks ; 
of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.; at any Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom ; and 
at offices in the United Kingdom of the following Banks :— 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 
Crédit Industriel et Commercial. 
Crédit Lyonnais. 
Société Générale. 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Friday, 

the 27th day of October, 1916. 


4th October, 1916. 
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| The 
CHURCH 
ARMY 


WAR WORK 
OM ve, TRENCHES 


The Church Army has hundreds of 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS & CLUBS 
for our Gallant Sailors and Soldiers, 


at Naval Bases and Training Camps at home; also at Ports and 
Bases in France; about SIXTY UNDER SHELL-FIRE on 
the Western Front: Fifty in Egypt; also in Malta, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. Most 
Huts have Food Bar and small enclosed 
CHAPEL. All are portable. Two only 
have been destroyed. 


An urgent request has been received for 


EIGHTY MORE HUTS 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


with an intimation that these ere ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY for the com‘ort of the Troops behind 
the Front Trenches on the Western Front. 


CAN WE SUPPLY THEM ? 


Pray enable us to answer YES. 


“== N.B.—Huts cost £300 each; Tents £150; Equip- 
ment £100; Week's Working £5 abroad, £2 at 
home. Donors of £300 can name Lut. 


£50,000 NECESSARY AT ONGE. 
‘T° REST a2 COMFORT 


Misi Kies 
nN 







































































’ + ’ 
f |, iat 


— 


Prease sxgnand & 
out Out Gis form 








1 GLADLY GIVE to the Church Army 
War Fund the sum of £.........++.- 
SRNR o00000scsacecncesuesscevenes 





Tee eee Pee eee eee eee eee eee 


Cheques should be crossed 

“ Barclays’ a/e Church Army,” payable to 

PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon, 
} Chief Secretary, and sent to Church A 

Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 

bs Arch, London, W. 
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The pure and 
delicate 
Leaf- Edge. 


F 


The central part 

of the Leaf with 

its stalk, wood 
and fibre. 


For Professional Men & Women 
and sedentary workers whose mode of life con- 
duces to brain-fag, dyspepsia, heart, nerve and 
intestinal troubles, “‘ Ty.phoo-Tipps,” the genuine 
leaf-edge tea, is of inestimable value ... as also 
in maternity, surgical and all those cases where 
ordinary tea is deleterious. 


“TY.PHOO” Tea is the delicate serrated edge of the leaf, 
from which has been eliminated the central portion with its 
tannin-laden stalk and fibre. It is therefore free from crude 

lo-tannic acid (vide “ Lancet”), and contains but a very 
ow percentage of pure tannin, so that its mild and beneficial 
Theine content is fully operative. 


“TY.PHOO” Tea goes half as far again as ordinary tea, 
and being sold full weight without the wrapper, |! lb. will 
show an economy in use of II1d. as compared with other 
lower priced teas although it is 2/10 per lb. 


FREE SAMPLE, Chemical Analysic, and List 


of Agents, on application to 
SUMNER'S “ TY.PHOO” TEA Ltd., 12, Castle Street, Birmingham, 























Fine Old Virginia 
Cork Ti 
\. op ipped 4p 


(OVALS 


Mellow, Papect & Delicate 
as its Old- World name suggests 


1b A 


oy) 
hie 


t 


At Super Quality Ggarette 
at a Reasonable Price 
Snexpressibly Sooth ing 


TM 


on 


One Shilling 
Boxes of 50 
Two Shillings & 
Six Pence 
R.aJ.HILL ve 





A peculiar method of twisting together the various 

tobaccos that go to make the mixture is the secret 

of the bland fascinating flavour. 

By no other means is it possible to obtain a blend 

at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
Iveland), Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per cz. 


THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 
(Medium 
4* 10 


FOR 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue of Books, Old and Modern, including 
Fine Examples of Colour Printing, Books from the 
Kelmscott, Doves, and Ashendene Presses, Specimens of 
Modern Bookbinding ; also a selection of books from the 
Library of the late Algernon Charles Swinburne, and 
sets of well-bound books in Library editions. On Sale by 





James Barn, 14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
A copy will be sent post free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. {ti.—History, ete. 11!.—Philosophy, Orient- 
alia, and Clatsical Literature. 1V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free. V I.—Mathematics, to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair $601. 
A Speciality ef BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 








OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper. 
Any odd numbers of Surtees, Alpsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 
tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S LIBRARY comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 8rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIC 

(Fluency, &c.), 2nd Edition; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (3s. net each) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 21s. net. 

All by CHAKLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshal!)—For Synopses of Chapters or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, London. 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 1 1th Edition ; Bponge's Sporting 
Tour, Handiey Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. ; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols, ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c. 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


100K WANTED.—The Miscellanecus Works, Verse and Prose, 


by HENRY MAN, 2 vols., published 1802.—Write ee price, &c., W 
“X.,”" c/o FRANK ROSE @ CO., 57 Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 


AREY’S “GRADUS PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
A 


London: Published by the STATIONERS’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hil, 
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THE MENACE OF GOUT. 


HOW TO FORESTALL URIC ACID. 


Once you have formed the gouty habit you are in constant 
danger of a recurring attack, for it is beyond doubt true that 
each outbreak renders the system more susceptible to a subse- 
quent and severer one. . : : 

In those goutily disposed the slightest error in eating or 
drinking, indulgence in an unaccustomed dish, exposure to 
damp or to night air, a slight chill, an accidental strain or blow 
over-exercise, excessive worry, may precipitate an attack o 
gout either by causing an extra formation of uric acid (the real 
source of all gouty suffering), or by preventing the free elimina- 
tion of the normally formed uric acid. The natural result is 
that the uric acid is retained in the system, and gout in one 
form or another develops. 

Gout follows the accumulation of uric acid in your body as 
assuredly as night follows day. As an actual or potential 
gouty subject, as every human being is, it is a matter of para- 
mount importance for you to be able to recognise when this 
retention of uric acid is beginning, so that you may take steps 
to rid yourself of it before it has time to do any mischief. 


FIRST SIGNS OF APPROACHING GOUT. 

The early signs of coming gout are not usually attributed to 
uric acid. Consisting frequently of apparently ordinary indi- 
gestion, flatulence, acidity, heartburn, persistent headache, 
and sluggish liver, they are attributed to quite other causes. 
Nervous and mental depression, irritability, and anxiety are 
often accompaniments of these. Then follows the appearance 
of little hard lumps—chalk stones—here and there on the skin, 
indicating very clearly that the whole system is being perme- 
ated with the gout-inducing uric acid. Aches, pains, and stiff- 
ness begin to experienced in muscles and joints, the skin 
burns and feels irritable, the appetite fails or becomes 
capricious, and the victim at length begins to realise that 
something much more serious.than indigestion is the matter 
with him. 

As the rapidly growing excess of uric acid saturates the blood 
it is thrown out ia and there in the shape of sharp crystals, 
which bore their way into the muscles, joints, nerves, organs, 
and even skin. 

Most commonly the bones and joints are chosen for attack, 
and in such cases the term chronic, chalky, or rheumatic gout 
is applied to the resultant malady. The joints are so embedded 
in uric acid, swollen and stiff, that even slight movement is 
productive of pain. Gouty rheumatism or lumbago is the 
description employed when the muscles of limbs, loins, 
shoulders, or lower back respectively are entered by the piti- 
lessly cruel uratic needles, which harden the muscles and set 
up those sharp, tearing pains of rheumatism, or dull ache of 
lumbago. Those agonising afflictions, sciatica and neuritis, 
supervene when the piercing acid forces its way like red-hot 
iron into the nerves of thighs or arms. Sometimes uric acid 
burrows into the skin, producing that most distressing of all 
skin complaints, gouty eczema, whilst kidney stone and gravel 
are simply dense collections of accumulated urates. 

THE ONLY WAY OF RELIEF. 

Tric acid as it exists in the body of the gouty is a solid, dense 
substance, as hard, and, indeed, almost as insoluble, as granite. 

It must appeal to you that the only way to get rid of this 
substance is to change its character entirely. 

You cannot force it through the pores of the skin by baths, 
massage, or any other means; it must be neutralised, converted 
into quite another substance, broken down bit by bit, brought 
to complete solution, and then washed out of the body by the 
circulation. Now this is exactly how Bishop's Varalettes act. 
They follow the uric acid to whatever portion of the body, it has 
penetrated, and by virtue of their stronger chemical force they 
neutralise the resisting acid, convert it to a harmless soluble 
compound, completely dissolve it, and in a state of solution 
sweep it right out of the body. Owing to their chemical action, 
Bishop’s Varalettes prevent, as well as overcome, all uric acid 
disorders, and should be adopted as the one reliable safeguard 
by ail those who have reason to dread an invasion of this 
insidious and over-threatening enemy: 

Physicians prescribe Bishop’s Varalettes, and gouty sufferers 
all over the world have come to regard them as a veritable 
sheet-anchor, and resort to them as soon as the well-recognised 
early symptoms of an oncoming attack present themselves, and 
thus effectually prevent recurrences. 

THE DIET IN GOUT. 

There are so many misconceptions and popular fallacies 
regarding what is the suitable diet for gouty subjects and what 
dishes are harmful that it will well repay you to compare your 
own views on this subject with the latest authoritative pro- 
nouncements. To do this you have only to send to the sole 
makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manu- 
facturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, 
N.E., for a copy of their Booklet Y, which they will gladly 
send you post free by return. In this you will find a complete 
list of uric-acid-forming foods and beverages with a sufficiently 
wide variety of non-gout-provoking dishes to enable you to 
make up a satisfying and varied uric-acid-free diet. This 
booklet will also give you a good deal of general information on 
the subject of gouty ailments and their treatment, and will 
prove a very useful guide to good health. 

rou can obtain Bishop’s Varalettes of all chemists at 1s., 2s., 
or 6s. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the makers, as above, 
for ls. 8d., 2s. 4d., and 5s. 4d., post free in the United Kingdom, 





HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


OLAND has been cruelly wounded; but her enemies can 
never kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been 
violated, or our children dying of want, she calls, though she is 
far away and speaks only in a sigh. 
The Russian Government has organized assistance to help the 
thousands of refugees who have fled from the farms and hamlets of 
Poland, in order to escape the horrors of German invasion, for 
Germany, in addition to her many unspeakable crimes, is not only 
starving the people of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing 
their food. Despite the efforts of Russia to help these poor 
beings, who seem to have lost all that they possessed, there is 
much work for the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and the 
more the Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS, 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian brains 
be liberated to prosecute the object of the allied nations, the 
crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional sovereign 
given to the Fund means the release of another fraction of the 
mighty pressure exerted on our heroic ally, and to all who feel 
compassion for the broken men and women, and starving children 
—victims of the German war-god—an earnest appeal is made to 
send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian handa, 
or are distributed by arrangement with the German or Austrian Authorities. 
The money coliected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us nearly 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent 
of a rouble is a fraction over 23. Id. 





The Great Britain to Poland Fund helps Christians 
and Jews alike. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 


COMMITTEES 
have been established in all the principal cilies of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons : 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 
Acting Chairman: Tho LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. President : 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Commitiee: 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons Liverpool Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 


Hon. Treasurer : 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & CO. 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC PANK, 
64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “Great 
Britain to Poland Fund.” 
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Constable’s New Novels 
PETUNIA. (6s.) By Mrs.. GEORGE WEMYSS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Professional Aunt.” 
THE ROMANTIC WOMAN. 


(6s.) By BRIDGET MACLAGAN 
(6s. By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


JUST DAVID. 
THE WEST WIND. 

(6s. By KATHARINE TYNAN 
SPECTATORS. 


(6s.) By CLARA SMITH and T. BOSANQUET 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY 


(6s.) By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 

A BROKEN TOY. (6s.) By K. KEITH 
THE GOLDEN ARROW. 

(6s) By MARY WEBB 


ROBERTA OF ROSEBERRY 
GARDEN. (6s.) By FRANCES DUNCAN 


THE PROGRESS OF KAY. 


(4s. 6d. net.) By G. W. BULLETT 


FOR ENGLAND. 


(38. 6d. net.) 


A SLAV SOUL. 


(5s. net.) By ALEXANDER KUPRIN 


THE EMIGRANT. 


(5s. net.) 


By H. FIELDING-HALL 


By L. F. DOSTOIEFFSKAIA 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C. 








> E S > ‘4 
F.& J. SMITH'S 
Gold Medal awe 


CELEBRATED 
inburgh, 1886. 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


Packed in various strengths 
to suit every palate 


GLASGOW MIXTURE 


la three strengths Mild, Medium and Full 
A PERFECT BLEND CF THE FINEST TOBACCOS 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED EDINBURGH, 1336 
Per 7* Oz. 


SMITH'S LUXURY MIXTURE 


Delightfully Cool and Fragrant 
Per 6* Oz 


No. 1 MIXTURE 6 biend of Fine 


American and Oriental Tobac 
Packed in 2-oz. peckete . — . 1/6 


{-Ib, Oval and Airti_ht Tins. per Tin 3/+ 

i 

. erin) \. Manufacturers of “ORCHESTRA™ 
Seestg @\ 6High-Class Virginia Cigarettes. 
¥ J FW} me 

pF NaN 3 F. & J. SMITH, GLASGOW, 

7 LNG) Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 

Oat gb y/ (ef Great Britain end Ireland), Lid. 
ae 8. 261 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 


WITH A B.P. SCOUT IN GALLIPOLI. By the late E. Y. PRIEST. 
MAN, Scoutmaster. With numerous Reproductions from the 
author's original sketches. Foreword by Sir Ropert Baven- 
PoweE.t; Introduction by J. H. Doncasrer. 6s, net, 


The Third Volume (Phase III., Part I.) of 


GERMANY IN DEFEAT. By COUNT CHARLES DE souza 
With a series of 26 most instructive Battle-mars., @s. net, 
Carries the operations down to and including the German attacks on Verdun, 
“ It is strategy so thrillingly told that modern romance cannot compete with it, 
Quite extraordinarily exciting, and lucid, too. The result is sound 


fessional.” —English Review. “ A model of clearness.”"—Pall Mail Gaston aa 


AN EMPEROR’S MADNESS OR NATIONAL ABERRATION? 
By E. LUGARO, Professor of Neuropathy in the University 
of Modena. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH CHURCHES IN THE WAR ZONE: a Sketch in Archi- 
tectural Evolution. By WILFRID RANDOLPH, Architect, 
With 43 Plates on Art Paper and a Key Map. 2s. 6d. net. 


BELGIUM. Illustrated by FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
Written by HUGH STOKES. With 25 Quarto Plates, ro- 
duced by Wood Engraving, and with head-pieces, initial 
letters, binding, &c., after the artist’s designs. 4to, 10s. 6d, 
net. Also an Edition de Luxe, in full vellum, boxed, 23 3s, 
net. Dedicated by permission to the Kino or THE BEtcians, 
£50 on the first 1,000 copies, £75 on the second 1,000 copies, 
£100 on each other 1,000 copies will be presented by Mr, 
Brangwyn and the Publishers to The Belgian Relief Fund. 


HOW TO MAKE THE RAILWAYS PAY FOR THE WAR; or, 
The Transport Problem Solved. By ROY HORNIMAN. With 
Introduction by Lorp Heaptey, M.I1.C.E.1., F.S.E., &c. 
22 Illustrations, Plans, and Diagrams. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A lucid explanation of Mr, A. W. Gattie’s scheme for providing the couztry 
with cheap transport—a topic which is already being widely discussed and cannot 
fail to become one of the chief subjects of debate as soon as the War is over. 

FREIGHT TABLES: a Ready Reckoner in Weights, Measures, 
and Money. By A. PASTOR. Large 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net, 

An invaluable desk-book for shippers, manufacturers, and exporters. 


Industrial Efficiency Books 


Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrp., are devoting 
special attention to this new American Movement, which is exciting 
the widest interest in the States. 

The new book by Mr. F. B. GILBRETH (the founder of the 
movement) will be issued next week. 


(1) FATIGUE STUDY: the Elimination of Humanity’s Greatest 
Unnecessary Waste: a First Step in Motion Study. By 
F. B. GILBRETH and LILIAN M. GILBRETH, Ph.D. With 
33 Plates. 68. net. 


A general Introduction to the whole subject will appear at an 
early date, entitled A MANUAL OF EFFICIENCY. By MAR- 
GARET McKILLOP, M.A. About 3s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL SAFETY METHODS AND DEVICES. By 
GEORGE ALVIN COWEE, E.M., 8.B., Manager Bureau of 
Safety, Utica Mutual Compensation Insurance Corporation. 
128 large Illustrations of safety appliances, &c. 444 pages. 
Roy. 8vo, 128. 6d. net. (Shortly, 





(2) 


(3) 





Home Connoisseur Series. 

OLD POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By F. W. BURGESS. 

130 Illustrations on Art Paper. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The first volume, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, with 126 fine illustrations, was pub- 
lished last year. The third volume will be devoted to OLD JEWELLEKY AND 

TRINKETS, 

THE CAEDMON POEMS. Translated into English Prose (with 
Introduction) by C. W. KENNEDY, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor 
Princeton University. Facsimiles of the 42 Full-page Ilus- 
trations of Genesis in Junius MS., a Chapter thereon by C. R. 
Morey, M.A., and copious Bibliography. 6s. net. 


GIORDANO BRUNO: His Life, Thought, and Martyrdom. By Dz. 
W. BOULTING, Author of ‘* Aeneas Sylvius.” 10s. 6d. net. 


A critical study of Bruno’s character, works, and influence on modern thought. 
One of its chief features is a careful analysis of each of the writings of Bruno ; 
= = account is given of his visits to and impressions of England, Germany, 
and France. 


EDWARD CARPENTER: his Ideas and Ideals. By A. H. MON- 
CUR SIME. With Photogravure Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 


An ideal text-book to put into the hands of any young person who i« beginning 
to think out things for himself or herself. The author makes much of the main 
ner of Carpenter’s philosophy—the unity of all Life, and the getting at intel- 
ectual results largely through a consciousness cf this unity. 


A Novel that cannot fail to be widely discussed. 
THE WEIRD ADVENTURES OF 
PROF. DELAPINE OF THE 
SORBONNE. 


By G. LINDSAY JOHNSON, M.A., M.D., B.S., F.R.C.S, @% 
A most weird book, narrating the extraordinary experiences— 
known to many eminent scientists—of Pror. DELarineE in the euper 
natural world. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


With 
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Works by A. E. Gallatin. 


WHISTLER’S PASTELS AND 
OTHER MODERN PROFILES. 


16 illustrations. 





A volume of essays:in Art Criticism. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Gallatin is a writer who has achieved the art of saying 
something pertinent in a short space, and saying it well. 
A crisp, iquant style. Illuminative and always happily expressed 
reviews.’ —Connoisseur. 


THE PORTRAITS AND 
CARICATURES OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


An iconography. 20 illustrations, 10 hitherto unpub- 
lished. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, 
limited to 50 numbered copies. 21s, net. 

“ Scholarly and endlessly interesting. Will always have 


authority among collectors and always be delightful to look over.’ 
—Scotsman. 


“Mr. Gallatin’s iconography will prove an invaluable book of 
reference and mine of knowledge.’’—Academy. 


CERTAIN CONTEMPORARIES. 


A set of notes in Art Criticism. 
8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 
“ These thin, beautifully-made books strike a note of real dis- 


tinction in the multitudinous literature of art.”’ 
—New York Times. 


24 illustrations. Demy 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
JOHN LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





MR, EDWARD ‘ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all “all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


Chapters from My Official Life 


By Sir Soe RIVERS WILSON, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Edited by EVERILDA MACALISTER. 
With portraits. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE MIGRATIONS OF FISH. 
By ALEXANDER MEEK, M.Sc., Professor of Biology, Arm- 
strong College, University of Durham, and Director of the 
Dove Marine Laboratory, Cullercoats. With 12 plates and 
128 illustrations, diagrams and maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


ARBOREAL MAN. 
By F. WOOD JONES, M.B., D.Sc., Professor of Anatomy in 


the University of London (London School of Medicine for 
Women). With 81 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


THE DAYS OF ALKIBIADES. 


By C. E. ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 
College. With a foreword by Professor C. W. OMAN. With 
16 full-page illustrations from the author's sketches. 5s. net, 
To be Published on Wednesday Next, October 18th. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ Memories of the Sea.” 


FROM SAIL TO STEAM. 


NAVAL RECOLLECTIONS, 1878-1905. By Admiral C. C. 





PENROSE FITZGERALD. With numerous illustrations. 
i vol. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LORD O’BRIEN, 


Chief Justice of Ireland. ‘edited by his daughter, the Hon. 
GEORGINA O'BRIEN, 1 vol. With portrait. 8s. 6d. net. 
Among the legal luminaries of Ireland in recent years there was no 
more representative and characteristic figure than the late Lord 
Chief Justice O'Brien. In this volume he has much to say of 
sport, and of prominent figures in the social world of Dublin, but 
the main interest of the book lies in his professional recollections. 


Mr. Forrest Reid’s Fine New Story. 


THE SPRING SONG. 


By FORREST REID, Author of “ The Bracknels,” &c. 6s. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W.. 








CHAPMAN & HALL LTD. 


ANNOUNCE 
THE IMMEDIATE AND WIDESPREAD SUCCESS OF 
MR. EDWARD CLODD’'S EAGERLY AWAITED VOLUME OF 


MEMORIES 


Published at 10s. 6d. net, a beautifully produced demy 8vo volume, 

illustrated by Autographed Portraits, and containing Personal 

Recollections and Letters from such Well-known Men and Women 

as T. H. Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Edward FitzGerald, George 

Meredith, George Gissing, W. Holman-Hunt, Andrew Lang, Samuel 

Butler, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mary Kingsley, and many others, 
its success was assured from the first. 


“A notable treasury of remembrance.’ * peaeeee Post. 

*‘A MINE OF REMINISCENCE.”"—G@ 

“ Singularly attractive... admirable . . . clear and living pictures of great- 
brained, high-souled men ... a volume to linger over ... an illuminating 
register’ ot friendship.” — Daily Telegraph. 


A NOTABLE AND ARRESTING VOLUME BY THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


A Woman and the War 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this eloquent and outspoken volume Lady Warwick deals with 
the vital social problems of the day. Her criticism, alwaye candid 
and incisive, does not stop short of those in high places, but, without 
preference or prevarication, courageously faces facts, the while urging 
upon us the pressing need of a social reconstruction to counter the 
growing evils of the day. 








“ Arresting . . . chapters of exalted feeling. . . . Lady Warwick plunges inte 
war problems as they affect Kings, democracies, women, and children.” 
—Daily Express. 





“THE MOST PRECIOUS TEnee IN ALL THE LITERATURE OF THE 
R."—PALL MALL GAZETT 


In the Line of Battle 


SOLDIERS’ STORIES OF THE WAR. 
Edited by WALTER WOOD... Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A series of vivid records, taken down at first hand from the mouths 
of Soldiers who have fought in the Great War, and covering every 
side of the conflict during the last eighteen months. 


“ His name alone is a guarantee of scrupulous literary honesty and a hall-marb 
for all the stirring and amazing tales that carry its endorsement.” 
__—VPall_ Mall Gazette, 


A STRONG LIST OF NEW NOVELS 
ALL CHOSEN FOR ° THEIR _ VIGOUR . AND ORIGINALITY. 


BY A BRILLIANT AND GIFTED YOU NG AUTHORESS. 


Scope 
By EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER. 
Crown 8vo. 68, net. 
Miss Petter won her spurs with “ Miss Velanty’s Disclosure.” In 
** Scope”"’ she brings the same remarkable qualities of brilliant and 
subile analysis to bear on a tense and uniyue situation. 


“Intense . . . acute . . . most cleverly thought out and related . . . a fresh 
Ress and ness and sincerity far above that of the average novel of the day.”— "Times. 











“ Beautiful it certainly bs.’ “—Times, 


April’s Lonely Soldier 


By S. P. B. MAIS, 
Author of ‘‘A Public School i in War Time,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68, net. 


* Provoking and challenging . . . will be widely read and enjoyed . . . deve'o 
mcaea . . . & jolly running commentar: on London life, men, women, boo 
and reading—particularly the last.”"— Evening Netra. 


THOMAS COBB'S LATEST NOVEL. 


By THOMAS COBB, 
Author of ‘‘ The Busy Whisper,” ‘‘ Second in the Field,” 
Crown 8vo. 68, not. 


“ Gossamer lightness .. . skilful dialogue ... revelation of character ..s 
handled with characteristic felic ity." _ —Sunday Times. 


” MISS ¢ CICELY HAMILTON NEEDS NO INTRODU CTION. 


A Matter of Money 


By CICELY HAMILTON, 
Crown 8vo. 68, net. 


THE WRITER OF “MARRIAGE AS A TRADE” AND “DIANA OF 
DOBSON’S”” 18 ASSURED OF A LARGE PUBLIC FOR ANY OF HER 
STRE NUOUS AND } HU MAN STORIES. 


A FRESH, HUMAN ROMANCE. 


Secretly Armed 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME, 

Author of ‘‘ The Captive,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68, not. 
Miss Phyllis Bottome, who unites a lively and engrossing style with 
deep thinking and real human insight, has won many admirers. 
“ Secretly Armed,” a most touching and romantic story, should add 
greatly to their number. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Obstacles 


By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT, 
Author il Brother-i in-law to Potts,” &c. Crown 8vo. 66, net. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD, LONDON, W.C. 
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Four Heinemann Novels 





THE WORLD FOR SALE 


By Gilbert Parker. 6s. net. 

The Field.—“ The latest of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s novels, The World for Sale, treats 
again of the North-West of Canada, which 
he loves and describes so well. We are 
again made to feel the terrific energies and 
the strong emotions inspired by the possi- 
bilities of a new country, and meet again a 
host of picturesque figures, each complet 
in itself, but together forming a masterly 
picture. . . . Theexperiment of blend- 
ing the gipsy motive with the utterly 
different trend of Canadian life must be 
pronounced an entire success, and gives the 
story a stamp of outstanding originality.” 

Daily Chronicle.-—‘‘ As good as anything 
that in recent yeers he has given us. 
‘Through the sheer interest and skilful writ- 
ing of this novel, Sir Gilbert Parker dissi- 
pates for a time harassing thoughts of the 
war. Is that not testimony sufficient that 
his novel is the right mind-medicine for this 
day?” 


THE WORLD FOR SALE 


Daily Telegrapbh.—‘ The author’s hand 
has not lost his cunning - «he still 
throws his broad landscapes on the page 
with the old delight in nature; the zest 
with which he describes a victory of man 
over natural obstacles is unabated. There 
is, too, the old joy in romantic character, 
combined with just appreciation of the 
spirit of progress. . . . Good aud ample 
Gilbert Parker fare.” 


Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ Fleda and Ga- 
briel Druse and Ingolby are three splendid 
creations. . . . This novel will not disappoint 
the author's most faithful followers, and it 
should attract many who have not yet 
fallen before the wand of the wizard of the 
North-West.” 


THE WORLD FOR SALE 


The Scotsman.— There still remains the 
old skill in the contrivance of effective, 
thrilling scenes, the sense of the dramatic 
which escapes the taint of the merely 
stagey. The book is one to hold the un- 
flagging interest of the reader.” 


Birmingham Post.—‘ Of its deep and 
varied interest we can speak without reser- 
vation. . . . A dramatic story, ably con- 
ceived and ably related. The account of the 
incident of the Carillon Rapids is one of the 
best and most vivid pieces of descriptive 
narrative we have read for some time.” 


THE WORLD FOR SALE 


The Gentlewoman.—" We heartily recom- 
mend it to readers who wish a refreshing 
respite from war literature. . . . A capital 
tale, and one of the leading autumn novels.” 


The Observer—“ There is an abundance 
of incident, vigorously described. .. . A per- 
vading air of lively fancy, of emotion, of 
romantic moods and quick happenings gives 
the story a vivacity that can please the 
imagination.” 

Daily Express.—" Sir Gilbert Parker is a 
master story-teller, and he always has a 
story to tell. The World for Sale is an 
excellent achievement.” 





THE GREEN ALLEYS 


By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. net. 


The Westminster Gazette—‘' He brings a 
busy, curious interest in detail and a per- 
fected talent for word painting that make 
certain pages of his novel read with the 
effect of those lyrics that break the dialogue 
of romantic drama. . . . The tale is told very 
skilfully, and shows the hand of an accom- 
plished novelist. . . . The reader is left with 
the impression of a delightful day spent out 
of doors in September sunshine with a great 
many pleasant people.” 

Sunday Times.—‘‘ Out of the hop fields 
and country types of Southern Kent he has 
framed a comedy that is as artistically satis- 
fying as any of his novels with a Dartmoor 
setting. .. . The craftsmanship of the book 
is flawless, its broader comic relief fits in 
most aptly to the main plot, the love 
scenes are refreshingly free from manner- 
isms, and every one of the dramatis persona 
stands firmly on his or her feet.” 


The Daily Chronicle—‘‘ Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts is daring. . . he has written a novel 
with a purpose. It is, to say the least, 
plucky of him to put a problem before 
readers in these exacting days. Yet in 
doing so, he has done well. He draws 
attention to what is a crying scandal and a 
cause of social cruelty.” 


The Observer.—" It has the same shrewd- 
ness and humour as of old in the treatment 
of rustic character. . . . The idea of the son, 
born before marriage, whose position 
cannot be legalised is a new sort of situation. 
. . . It is an interesting question and this 
novel may help to ventilate it.” 








GILDED VANITY 


sy Richard Dehan. ss. xet. 


Evening News.—“ Gilded Vanity contains 
one of the most fascinating studies of an 


inveterate matchmaker. ... The story... 
is told with a skill and literary perfection 
that the cultivated reader is sure to enjoy.” 


Sunday Chronicle-——‘ One of the most 
amusing society novels ever written .. . 
just the sort of volume to send to an in- 
telligent soldier who has been knocked 
about at the front and wants something to 
make him smile occasionally whilst he is 
getting well again. . . . The chief charm of 
Gilded Vanity lies in its all-round brightness 
of incident and dialogue.” 


Gentlewoman.—‘“‘ With much skill and a 
great deal of wit, this clever author skits 
modern society, its worldliness, its weakness, 
its matrimonial tactics. . . . A lively story, 
told in a way which engages the reader’s 
attention from first to last.” 


Eastern Morning News.—" A biting and 
brilliant satire. . .. The portraiture is biting 
and scathing. Never has frivolity of living 
been more scornfully denounced. . . . 
Gilded Vanity is about as brilliant a piece 
of writing about ‘ Society ’ as we are likely 
to meet.” 








THE WINGED VICTORY 


By Sarah Grand. és. se. 


The Atheneum.—" Sarah Grand has not 
sought as have some other novelists, to put 
readers off with inferior matter in this time 
of alltimes. Her novel, besides being what 
all fiction should be—entertaining and 
recreative—contains much thought fitting 
for consideration to-day. In fact, we may 
credit her not only with having fulfilled the 
purpose of a novel, but also with having 
produced at the same time a novel with a 


purpose. ... , 

“The characterization is admirable. 
There are delineations of the good and bad 
sides of society which are worthy to be 
mentioned along with the great names of 
Thackeray and Meredith. The old lordly 
reprobate, and his parasitic tailor’s model 
are two instances, and not far behind these 
are the galaxy of coarse-minded women. 
. - - Some of the traits depicted are easily 
fitted to people well known a few years ago ; 
but if they have been lifted from life, they 
have been so mixed up as to render them 
void of any offence. . . .” 


THE WINGED VICTORY 


Daily Express. — ‘‘ Never was there 
crueller lashing of a brainless, inelegant and 
non-moral period than she has written in 
The Winged Victory . . . there will be great 
chatter in the clubs and in the drawing- 
rooms for a week or two among those who 
remember the originals of those sharply- 
drawn etchings.” 

Sphere —‘‘ Who could resist such a 
beginning ? Who would lay aside the 
volume till the riddle of The Winged Victory 
was unravelled ? .. . A canvas vast as that 
of ‘Middlemarch’ and as variously and 
illuminatingly wer the opposite poles 
of human nature, the elevated and the base, 
being brought into contact, and passions, 
alike lofty and ignoble, for good or for evil, 
actuating the actors of the drama.” 


THE WINGED VICTORY 


Daily Telegraph—‘ A fine novel... 
strong in plot, brilliant in its characteriza- 
tion, and most acute as the study of a 
— social period, not so remote as to 

ave no living connection with us now. 
. . . Her characters are clear, definite, and 
marvellously strong . . . the author’s satire, 
her scorn, is withering, and expressed with 
such remarkably subtle cleverness that we 
stand back to admire and be surprised even 
at Madame Sarah Grand. . . . The volume 
will take a conspicuous place in the season's 
publishing.” 

To-Day and T.P.’s Weekly.— The per- 
sonality of the author permeates this 
volume and the reader can only feel a debt 
of gratitude to the writer who gives him 
the privilege to peruse these 650 pages. A 
long novel and a good one.” 


THE WINGED VICTORY 


Eastern Morning News.—"“ The Winged 
Victory is a notable book teeming with 
people in allof whom the reader will beeome 
deeply interested, and it is based on a 
thoroughly interesting ‘ plot.’ Moreover, 
it reveals close study of the period with 
which it is concerned. . . . Madame Grand 
will add to an already high reputation by 
means of The Winged Victory.” 

Evening Standavd.—" A highly romantic 
plot... . ‘Phe lover is a beautiful and tho- 
roughly consistent character from beginning 
to end, the finest portrait in the book. .. . 
The scene of the feast is an act of the 
highest comedy, a work of genius.” 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


20 and 21 


BEDFORD STREET. W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 





Political Frontiers - and 
' Boundary Makin By Col. Sir 
THOMAS H. OLDICH, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., 





C.B., D.Sc. 8vo. 10s. not. 

Country Lir®.— Sir Thomas Holdich has written a valuable and 
timely book. Whatever be the outcome of the war, it must result 
in @ great readjustment of boundaries, and it AA of great advantage 

have the principle discussed bef orehand in @ large-minded and 
we losophic manner. 


VOLUME VL JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent 
Duteh Painters of the 


17th Century. Based on the Work of 
John Smith, by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT (with 
the assistance of Karl Lilienfeld, Heinrich Wichmann, 
and Kurt Erasmus). Translated and Edited by 
EDWARD G. HAWKE. _ Royal 8vo. 

Vol. VI. REMBRANDT and NICOLAES MAES. 
25s. not. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOL. 
Selected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. Pot Gvo. 2s. Od. net. 


Ww. B. YEATS. 
Responsibilities, and other 


Poems. By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Reveries over Childhood and 
Youth. By WILLiaM BUTLER YEATs. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* The other works of Mr. Yeats are now published by 
Bie ers. Meceniitan end Co. 


‘MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. Crown 8vo. 5s. not. 


Tuk DAILy TeELFGRArPH.—“ Mr. Hewlett undoubtedly scores with 
Lucy. The story of her quest ot love is an altogether agreeable, and 


certainly a distinctive novel.” 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 


The Wave: An Egyptian 
Aftermath. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Russian Story Book. 
Containing Tales from the Song-Cycles of Kiev and 
Novgorod and other Early Sources. Retold by 
RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt. With Sixteen Coloured 
Plates and Line Illustrations from Drawings by 
FRANK C. PAPE. Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Three Pearls. py the Hon. J. w. 
FORTESCUE, Author of “The Story of a Red 
Deer,” &c. With TIilustrations by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. _ Feap. 4to. 6s. net. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Edmée. A Tale of the French 


Revolution. sy mrs. MoLESWORTH. Illus. 
trated by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 










































































SECOND IMPRESSION. JUST PU BLISHED. 
Faith or Fear? an Appeal to the Church 


of England. By Donatp Hankey (A Student in 
Arms), Wici1am Scorr Patmer, Harotp ANsoN, 
F. Lewis Donaupson, and Cuarces H. 8. Marrazws 
(Editor). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE BoOKMAN.—“ Every religious man, he ar jally every Churchman, 
shou'd read this thoughtful, earnest and finely uncompromising 
volume ; it does a great service to the highest cause by saying plainly 
much that badly needed to be said.” 


The Problem of Personality. 
A Critical and Constructive Study in the Light of 
Recent Thought. By ERNEST NORTHCROFT 
MERRINGTON, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 



















The Aeneid of Virgil in English 


Verse. Text and Translation facing each other. 
Vol. I. Books I.-IlI. By ARTHUR 8S. WAY, D.Lit., 
Author of ‘Translations into English Verse of 
Homer,” “The Greek Dramatists,’ ‘“ Theocritus,” 
&c. Pot 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & co., LTD., LONDON. 
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Are you reading 


Eclipse or Empire ? 


by H. B. GRAY and SAMUEL TURNER. 


If not— 
The following is a brief summary of the book: 
BUY IT TO-DAY. 
HIS book has been written for the Man in the 
Street in the endeavour to show him what is 
happening to the Empire to which he belongs. 


Half-a-century ago England was 
the workshop of the world. But since 1881 the 
momentum of the nation has been getting less and 
less. Our industrial supremacy has been threatened 
and in part usurped by alien Powers. An alarming 
percentage of the new ideas which have been given 
to the world during the past forty years have come 
from nations other than our own. In many key 
industries we are dependent on our enemies. We 
have no systematized interplay between our scien- 
tists and our industries worth mentioning. We 
have more creative genius than any race, yet 
we allow our rivals to exploit our best ideas. 

* . » 

The book seeks to encourage further 
inquiry into this deplorable state of affairs; to 
concentrate public thought upon the problem—not 
to depress but to arouse. There must be “ war 
after war,” but not so much upon our enemies or 
our rivals as upon ourselves. 

* . . 

Unless something is done Great 
Britain, however victorious in arms, will sink into the 
position of a second-class Power. 

* * * 

Education is the burden of the 
writers’ song. In their opinion the root cause of all 
that makes for national decay —warping political 
foresight, throttling the Civil Service with infimte folds 
of red tape, fossilizing High Command, narrowing 
the purview of social life in all grades, and shrivelling 
industrial fruitfulness in employer and employed alike 
— is to be found in the lack of a proper system of edu- 
cation for all classes in the land. On our national 
education, vested interests, tradition and prejudice 
have for many generations laid paralysing hands, 

- » ~ 


This is not a collection of musty 
facts dragged from museums and encyclopedias. 
The material comes red-hot from office and 
factory, the evidence produced to prove the writers’ 
case is given by men actively engaged in the various 
industries under review. 

And this glossary of evidence is the most terrible 
indictment of our educational system, which has 
done so much to nullify the inventive genius of the 
greatest Empire that the world has ever seen. 
Don't fail to read it. 


ECLIPSE OR EMPIRE ? 
NOW ON SALE—326 PAGES 2/- NET 


NISBETS’ 





C.F. 4.—W.L, 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 





THE SUPREME DESIRE 


Gertrude Page 


Miss Gertrude Page's novels of Rhodesian life, “The Edge o’ Beyond,” “The Pathway,” &c., have had a phenomenal 
success in the last few yeers, and her popularity is ever increasing. Her important new novel, ‘The Supreme Desire,” 
has the most strikirgly original plot the popular authoress has ever conceived. From the first line to the last there is 
not a dull moment in this engrossing story, which is replete with incident. It will more than ever satisfy the expectations 
of Miss Page’s enthusiastic readers, and probably be pronounced her “‘ best book.” 


FAITH TRESILION Eden Phillpotts 
HIS ONE TALENT Harold Bindloss 


THE GAY HAZARD 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 


FREY AND HIS WIFE (3s. Gd.) 
Maurice Hewlett 
THE FOOTLIGHT GLARE 
Alice and Claude Askew 


LYNNE COURT SPINNEY 
J. S. Fletcher 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK 
Paul Trent 


THE ATONEMENT James Blyth 


WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF 
Silas K. Hocking 





MAID MARJORY L. G. Moberly 


THE BLUE CARNATION 
Mrs. E. de M. Rudolf 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SIN 
Marie Connor Leighton 


THE RED BICYCLE Fergus Hume 


THE PLACE OF DRAGONS 
William Le Queux 


AMBITION’S SLAVE Fred M. White 


THE TOMB OF TS’IN 
Edgar Wallace 


THE COMLYN ALIBI Headon Hill 
ONE CLEAR CALL Paul Urquhart 


SONS OF ISCARIOT 
Lindsay Russell 





_——s 





THE OCTOBER 


WINDSOR 





Contains : 


SPECIAL ARTICLES: 
With the Italian Army 
How the Blockade is 
Maintained 


The Serbians at Corfu 








NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS by 


Eden Phillpotts 

Edgar Wallace 

Alice and Claude Askew 
Coulson Kernahan 
Viscountess Wolseley 





And Other Well-Known Authors. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Ltd., London and Melbourne. 
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